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STUDENT 


"HOW DOES THE BOOK BEGIN, 
GO ON, AND END?" 


PHILOSOPHER 


"IT HAS A PLAN, BUT NO PLOT: 
LIFE HATH NONE." 


THE SCHOOL TEACHER’S L’ENVOI 
OR 


THE LAST SUNDAY IN TOWN 


When the last lead pencil is sharpened, 

Aad the paini-brushes washed and dried, 
We'll all go hence with our bait-cans 

For the Fish we have not yet fried. 

We shall rest, teo, and faith we shall need it, 
“Camp out in the rain and the dew, 

Till September’s seven o'clock whistles 

Shall wake us to work anew. 


And they that have luck shall get married, 
Huge diamonds they all shall wear; 

They shall splash in fierce rice showers 
And old shoes of their friends so fair. 

For there'll be wonderful waters to fish from, 
Full of Bachelors, short and tall, 

We shall angle from noon till midnight 
And never grow weary at all. 


Not Bachelors only shall praise us, 

Our Creditors énly shall blame ; 

For no one shall work for Money 

But all shall work for Game ; 

And each, when we meet in the Fall-time 
Shall to breathless listeners tell 

Of great Fish round her nets playing, 
And how many fell in—yes, fell. 


Confession 


PARADISE, ROOM 2, 
The Last Sunday in Town. 


Go My Dear Short Sister : 


Lest you be quite overcome with indignation and disgust 
I hasten to append for the afore-set rambling rhymes the most 
humble, extensive, and effusive apologies to one of your fav- 
orite authors, which particular one of your literary gods, 
having missed the supreme privilege in life, that of being an 
American girl surveying, garnishing and following her own 
pathway in life, and never having spent twenty-four succes- 
sive weeks, nor even as many days, sprouting seedlings of 
democracy in unsophisticated minds of future citizens of the 
greatest republic in the world—your poet, I say, being thus 
born and reared short, naturally made his observations on 
the third of June from a view point of entirely different long- 
— itude, latitude and altitude, and in a different attitude. And 
we, realizing that the aforementioned misfortunes of his 
birth unfitted him to conceive of the aeme of human bliss in a 
near perspective, can therefore pardon his publishing such 
mistaken notions of what constitutes it. 


While my version of ‘‘Things as They Are’’ may offend 
your prodigious artistic sense, you will still do me the justice 
to admit that chronologically and geographically it marks the 
time and the place to a millionth of a second and a billionth 
of an inch. Here in ‘‘Paradise’’ it has just excited applause 
from the entire house, created an uproar in the gallery and 
brought three curtain calls by telephone within the last hour. 
In view of the fact that it is but sixty-five minutes old I main- 
tain that it may be said to have been ‘‘Popular from the first’’ 
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UNCLE SAM’S STAR ROUTE. 
and to have ‘‘ Achieved phenomenal success.”’ 


Polly seems to have been born with a genius for advertis- 
ing. The last word of the last line was scarcely out of my 
mouth when she had snatched the paper from me and was at 
the telephone demanding ‘‘Six-two-eight, one ring’’ in a tone 
that would upon the instant lead Central to infer that if she 
did not get a doctor that minute it would be necessary to 
switch her to the undertaker’s number. Needless to say she 
got ‘‘The Hennery’’ immediately and then we were treated to 
the following monologue, which she made intelligible to us by 
repeating the anxious and enthusiastic queries of the chorus 
of inmates at the other end of the line: 


‘“Who wrote that poem? Little Betsey Ross, of course, 
sitting on Gymmie’s dresser with her—well, er—her sandals 


in the top drawer. And what is worse, she’s written it on the - 


margins of the pink sheet of the Sunday Mining Gazette. 


‘“What possessed her to do it?’ Inane One, she had no- 
where else to sit. And tell us, please, in just what other way 
she might get the worth uf my money out of the tinted sheet? 
Certainly you wouldn’t expect an innocent little thing like 
her to read it, would you? 


‘“Why didn’t she sit on the piano? Principally because 
it’s Gymmie’s and a Mission-Knabe in what our Merely-Man 
designates as Honest-to-God Mahogany, and Betsey’s allowed 
to sit on it. only while conducting the orchestra on vaudeville 
nights. Any other time she would as soon think of sitting on 
Gymmie herself,—a feat they never contemplate either 
figuratively or literally, who are acquainted with the latter 
individual. Besides, she couldn’t get to the piano, because 
‘we’re packing and there are trunks to the right of her, grips 
to the left of her, suit cases in front of her, and hat-boxes in 
the rear. We put her up there purposely. She is so little 
that we were afraid we might accidentally pack her and then 
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CONFESSION 


we wouldn’t have her to help mark finals this evening, and” 
—here Central cut them off and there was a furore lasting 
_ several minutes. (If you want to start a whirlwind, just try 
eutting Polly off at the psychological moment in a telephone 
conversation. There’s nothing to compare with it unless it’s 
a typhoon on the South Seas.) 


When they finally re-established - communication the 
girls said, ‘‘Read us that poem again, Polly; read slowly 
and read loud, and we’ll see if we can all hear at once.”’ 
And she read it again, interrupted by exclamations of ap- 
preciation which you, Shortness, would not understand 
because you have never lived with seven girls and a broker- 
age clerk in a paradise made by pruning the steeple 
off an old church and lengthening the backs of the 
pews into partitions and renting them for three dollars a 
week; nor yet have you lived in a rooming house with 
fourteen girls and no man at all. With a ‘‘Woe unto”’ 
them Central cut them off again and that time they so ex- 
hausted their fighting blood on her that at last in sheer desper- 
ation they had some one take the poem down in shorthand. I 
suppose it is all over town by this time. Our girls are wager- 
ing chocolates as to what will happen to me if a copy of it 
chances to fall under the scrutiny of a certain ferocious mem- 
ber of the school board. Polly thinks I will be asked to resign 
and Gymmie declares that it will bring me another raise in 
salary. Personally I am_ contemplating presenting each 
member of the board with a complimentary copy, without 
apologies. i 


IT am writing to you not only to tell you that I love you but 
also to seem so busy that no one will have the courage to ask me 
to begin marking examination papers before night. I marked 
a set of forty last evening and they gave me dreams. Imagine 
an art teacher marking civies papers! One boy affirmed that 
the Dominion of Canada belongs to the United States and an- 
other one said that it is governed by President Taft. Polly 
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was horrified. She declares she has never taught those young- 
sters any such ridiculous things. That’s all right, maybe she 
hasn’t, but it is plain that somebody has been putting notions 
into their heads and if that should get into the papers it 
might start a war. I was for burning not only that particular 
set of papers but all the others for fear further diplomatic 
complications might arise from our harboring such literature 
so close to the Canadian border. But of course I was imme- 
diately suspected of having mercenary motives in making the 
suggestion. Reports are quite enough without examination 
papers. It is a fact that I am never just right in my mind for 
several hours after I have made out one of those regulation 
monthly reports. And the annual report simply prostrates me. 


However, in justice to the pupils I must say that Polly has 
nothing in those children of which to be ashamed. They are 
famous in the Iron Country System. Not a lad among them 
but is a knight-errant who would lay down his life for ‘‘ Miss 
Polly,’’ a fragile little blonde as lovely as a flower. Her 
grammar grade boys and girls not only discipline themselves 
‘and one another but they practically determine the standard 
of social ethics in their ward. Upon occasions of extreme 
provocation they have been known to visit the city fathers in 
delegations to give notice that cigarettes were being sold to 
minors, and brandy drops, two for a cent, to kindergarten 
children; or that paving, street cleaning, or something else 
was not being done according to contract. And you should 
hear them voice their contempt for mothers who confess that 
they can not get along without their tea and coffee and who- 
gamble for hand painted china at afternoon bridge and whist, 
and for fathers who would quit smoking if they could. The 
other morning a five-year-old in the kindergarten circle 
arose with an air of importance, claimed the floor and star- 
tled an audience of sixty of his kind, two teachers, Polly and 
several visitors with this impressive announcement, to wit: 
“Say, d’ye know, my father’s a reg’lar mutt; he gets soused 
ev'ry Sat’d’y night!’’ 
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But listen, 


Who made the first f' ag 7 


inquiries a high soprano voice in the trunk-room under the 
kitchen roof. And a whole sextette comes in on the response 


SS id 


Betsey [Ro ss/ Pat ey 
while Gymmie, who leaves us tomorrow, details, in a roll 


ing, rumbling second bass that sounds like a_ thunder 
' storm coming up behind John Henry’s row of barns, that--- 


She made cf colon and weslen attd ft (oss ) 


throwing in an account of all George’s various instructions. 
Teach that to the twins, will you? It may help to establish in 
their minds an appreciation of their near-famous aunt. 


Gymmie, unlike the fabled negro in the dark, is whistling 
and singing to keep up courage other than her own, which act 
of generosity brings me to the climax of this confession. She 
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is the only person in the world who knows that the trains on 
which the other girls leave town will be no more than out of 
sight before my trunk will be out of its corner and I will have 
covered the bottom of it. They would be scandalized to see 
how well arranged my things are this minute to go into the 
trunk without argument.—And the secret will be hers alone 
until you get this letter, because they all think as you do 
that I am going to stay here and spend my summer vacation, 
even as I have promised to do, drawing and painting illustra- 
tions for a new book written by the man I have promised to 
marry. 


Of course that will remind you of “‘We have left undone 
those things which we ought to do and have done those things 
which we ought not to have done’’, or words to that effect, 
and you are already in a panic and frantically demanding 
the reason why. And, as of old, I answer ‘‘BECAUSE!’’ 
Because my mind is reversible like that of any other woman 
and it has suddenly taken a turn the other way. Whereas it 
has for months been occupied with this dutiful thought,. ‘‘I 
can, must and will stay here as I have been implored to stay 
and do those things which I have been implored to do,’’ it is” 
this moment possessed with the negative idea, namely, ‘‘For 
good and quite sufficient reasons, I will not stay here as I 
have been implored to stay and whosoever will may do those 
things which I have been implored to do, because I fore- 
swear them!’’ 


Seriously—and secretly—if you must know, Shortness, 
there has been an earthquake with a capital E in my imme- 
diate vicinity and if any one is fond of ruins there is some 
magnificent scenery in my possession. Everything is quiet at 
this writing, but I have what is known in the sporting world 
as “‘A hunch’’, that mortal Hate, Fear, Desperation, Discour- 
agement and all their grown-up relations have taken an 
option on my estate and are planning to move in and found’ a 
summer colony. Oh, now! Gymmie wants to pack the things 
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in this dresser, which means, I suppose, that there being no- 
where else to sit, I must either stand up the rest of the day or 
stay in my room alone, which last I am afraid to undertake 
to do. Can you compose your soul in patience until I can find 
time during this busy week to send you further details? You 
will have to do it. Down I go! 


Lovingly, your little sister, 


“BETSEY ROSS.”’ 


2 
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Whitten Confession No. II 


PARADISE, ROOM 7. 
The Last Wednesday in Town. 


Shortest of Sisters : 
I am going to run away! I say, I am going to run away! 


That was the intent and portent of the medley I mailed you 
on Sunday and over which I have no doubt you and John 
Henry are now sitting in solemn council. I was merely try- 
ing to tell you, with the greatest possible consideration for 
your family pride, that I intend fleeing from certain events to 
come which are already casting long shadows before. But I 
had not the courage four days ago to put my strategic inten- 
tions into such concise and startling terms. 


However, you are not to go the length of seeming surpris- 
ed at this reinforced, double-headed announcement, because I 
understand that you understand that running away is and al- 
ways has been my star performance. Any member of the 
family will testify to that, and my record is clear, which is to 
say, I have never been catight on the way. In fact it is the first 
thing I can remember doing and must have marked for me 
that period scientifically known as ‘‘The Awakening of the 
Ego.’’ Or was it the beginning of the retardation of what was 
to have been my Moral Sense? At any rate, the first time 
the I within me felt itself, recognized itself, and marvelled 
about itself I was half way between our house and Grand- 
mother’s, sprinting as fast as my four-year-old legs could 
carry me. 


I remember distinctly that it happened in this wise: Curly, 
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the pup, was running with me and was getting on faster than’ 


I could. Not understanding that, I stopped to make an in- 
vestigation, meanwhile forgetting that I was running away. 
I discovered that two of my feet were hands, that my ears 
were not suspended from the top of my head like curtains 
and that my tongue was too short. In all, I was not a dog. 
Alas, so young and so curly-headed, I was at that moment 
struggling with the old enigma that has baffled every son and 
daughter of Time, namely, ‘‘What am I?’’ Whatever interest- 
ing conclusion I might have reached will ever be lost to 
science, for the investigation was at that moment interrupted 
by the hired girl calling from our front gate. Instantly I was 
off like a bit of thistle-down. blown by a mad, rollicking sum- 
mer wind; and then I was a frightened, breathless little cul- 
prit hiding behind the flour barrel under Grandmother’s 
stairs, while the hired girl rocked a rocker off the big chair 
trying to get her heart action back to normal. And while the 
rocker was the center of attraction I slipped out behind 
Grandmother and ran back home. 


-So much for my first run-away. And what was it all 
about? The merest trifle. .I had confiscated the clothes from 
your doll to costume my kitten, leaving your loved ones as 
shamelessly destitute of raiment as an artist’s model. And 
then I suppose I must have heard you coming—you, ever a 
chaste high priestess viewing me critically from your calm 
heights and ruling me by a code of right and wrong which I 
could not understand—and I ran away leaving the kitten in 
full dress and the family to drag the well and cistern for my 
missing personality. That was a family inconsistency, that 
keeping the rake hung always on the well-and-cistern side of 
the house when my juvenile propensities were directed ever 
toward an ingenious manipulation of the latch on the front 
gate. Whenever I felt an unpleasantness brewing anywhere 
about the paternal roof, instinct prompted me always to get 
as far away as possible before the clouds broke and the del- 
uge came on. Then, as now, no difficulty ever daunted me; 
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WRITTEN CONFESSION No. II 


I would battle with one as long as I had strength, and I never 
gave up hope, but an unpleasantness,—well, that was a mat- 
ter for a different solution or for no solution at all. 


And that is precisely what I am doing now, and: you need 
not interfere, for they are not your doll clothes, but mine that 
have been stolen this time. A woman—a married one at that 
—has stolen away the billows of idealism and rapture that 
for well nigh two years have kept my foolish girl-heart in 
festive array, and I am going to run away and hide its seem- 
ing nakedness and agitation while yet there is time—while no 
one suspects that I know of the theft. Bobs is away on a 
business trip and a visit home and I am going before he gets 
back, and unless I feel differently than I do now I am never 
coming back to the Iron Country. There is no alternative, I 
am going. In fact I shall be gone before any one here or else- 
where can prevent my doing it. Now that I have said so, it 
will not be so hard, but it does seem as though this week will 
never end—as though the girls will never be gone. They are 
all in such good spirits that they make these last days very 
hard for me. It is the usual thing for me to act the fool’s’ 
part and so I must play the clown to the very last minute. 
Even if I were to tell them that my heart is sick and sore with 
trouble, they would think it only some new nonsense of mine 
and I should get but a round of mirth for consolation . 


Do you remember how-we all laughed at Tom Reilly who 
was ‘‘always fooling,’’ the day he went around with his hand 
on his heart telling us how bad he felt, and then how stricken 
with remorse we were when he dropped dead that night? 
That is one experience in life by which I profited. 


Don’t ask me where I am going for I have no idea except 
that I am going where Gymmie is. Some day soon, when I 
get somewhere, I will tell you all about it. Until then, 


‘Bye, bye. Your Little Sister, 
BETSEY. 
eit 


Written Confession No. III 


EN ROUTE HOME. 
The First Day of Vacation. 


Short But Sisterly Sister : 


I am doing it! I am running away. Running away from my 
friends, my enemies and my supposed lover—fleeing, mad 
with the madness of flight, insane with the joy of escape from 
an unnameable something that stood for prolonged suffering 
all to no purpose worth while! I could hug myself breath- 
less for daring to do it when I knew so well you will all enlist 
against me. I feel elated, inspired, as though carrying a mes- 
sage of import to some female Garcia; I feel like an advance 
agent for some new and better theory for the application of 
this thing called life, so surrepticiously thrust upon each of 
us. And nothing, nothing in this world can prevail upon me to 
turn back. Nor shall I be caught on the way. I am going, 


going » GONE ! 


And meanwhile, will you continue to repine because you 
are not to have me there for the next ten weeks to remind 
you, in such tones as would imply that you, having made 
heaven and earth, are therefore responsible for the unfortu- 
nate geographical conditions of Weimer’s Junction; that it is 
the most desolate spot known to man or woman; that its suns 
are hotter, its drouths drier, its rains wetter and more depres- 
sing, its crops scantier, its gossips more vicious, and its in- 
habitants more illiterate than in any other discovered place 
in seven worlds? 


~ How can you so disparage my ability to reckon with some 
degree of accuracy the number of lonely hours you spend 
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down there among those old hills and potatoe patches? Shades 
of our departed youths! Was I not born and “‘raised’’, the same 
as you, on the shifting sands of that detested valley? And 
did I not teach school there when I was still wearing pigtails 
and thenceforth for—well, what matters it how many long, 
uneventful years? And knowing these things how can you 
urge me to try to content my tempestuous soul there during ~ 
this of all seasons, among the cattle grazing on the lawns, the 
chickens dusting in the flower-beds and the noisy youngsters 
playing base ball in the streets? Why, before I had been 
there twenty-four hours I should be imploring the listless 
summer skies that mocked my discontented spirit to work 
some miracle of earthquake or tornado and either bury the ~ 
Junction or break it into atoms and blow it into Lake 
Michigan. 


No, Shortness, it is not safe for me to even consider such a 
thing. The narrow, warped ideas of those people on their 
little hard-scrabble farms, the stationary objects on the land- 
scape,—the eternal nothingness of it all would drive me to 
murder or suicide, or both. 


I have a proposition which I keep as an antidote for dismal 
days and doubtful prospects; namely, this: suppose that in- 
stead of starting out five years ago to roam the wide world 
and paint pictures of it and worry the family with expecta- 
tions of an old maid member, I, at that time, with all the 
preceding pages of. this and preceding documents in my sys- 
tem, had married my first beau as you and all other self-res- 
pecting girls did; and settled down alongside you and Jchn 
Henry Peabody to raise chickens, pastors’ salaries and bab.es 
the rest of my natural days——You can reverse the order of 
enumeration if you choose but the proposition remains, in- 
teresting food for speculative minds. ; 


It was a safe hazard that. I would not be able to get away 
from the Iron Country in time to escape official orders from 
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WRITTEN CONFESSION No. Ill 


you purposed to regulate my immediate course of action. 

Better had I then visited my garrulous mood upon the graven 
mage of a Billiken Gymmie gave me at Christmas.—At least 

that is what she said when I told her I had confessed to you. 
She said that was what she gave him to me for—to talk to 
when I felt that I must tell things which no one but myself 
should know. Gymmie is a very strong minded and self suf- 
ficient young person and she should not chide me for resorting 
to popular methods in my moment of weakness. I knew that I 
must sooner or later give an account of myself, and too, I had 
an honest desire to be fair with you, the shortest sister I have. 
I even hoped to have my sentence commuted by so doing. It 
is lucky for you that Gymmie is not your little sister. 


You love me, Shortness, I know you do,—if I were not sure 
of that I think I should die—but oh how much dearer to you 
is the good name of the family tree! And why not? It has 
been such a_ reliable old shrub, producing only well- 
known, standard varieties of meek, overburdened,  soul- 
starved wives; silent, awkward, toiling farmers; mechanics, 
who, striving for utility’s sake and impatient of ornamental 
superfluity, built better barns than houses. For generations it 
has gone on bearing its crops of strict conformists for society 
to gather with never a president, a reformer or even a Sso- 
cialist; with never a drunkard, a divorcee, or a lunatic, and 
searce an old maid. And now behold! Here shoots out an un- 
even twig—Betsey, with the glint of red in her hair in July 
and August—demanding the privilege of the initiative, refer- 
endum and recall, and she destroys the ethical and moral 
symmetry of its appearance. She has always preferred to be 
the exception that proves the rule, and for this last act of tem- 
perity the charge to the jury is that she should be cut off and 
east to the social brush-heap. 


-And do I know where I want to go and precisely what I 
want to do? Indeed I do, and my wishes are as simple as they 
are impossible. I have lived for the last ten months in the 
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vicinity of the Arctic Circle and have spent most of my even- 
ings, Saturdays, and Sundays, wrapped in a bath robe and 
with my toes jammed between the coils of a luke-warm radia- 
tor, trying to keep from freezing to death. I have no reason 
to conceal from any one the fact that my present dream of 
bliss, pure and without alloy, could be realized only in the 
privilege of sitting im a Magnolia grove beside some limpid 
southern stream with no one near to break the solitude, save 
perhaps a sleepy alligator on a near-by log stupidly blinking 
his eyes and thinking what he would do to me if I were not all ~ 
dry bones and ratty pompadours. (I wear the latter only in 
self-defence, and shall discard them as soon as I get where my 
ideas will not freeze solid in my head in the middle of the~ 
day.) 


But Mr.-Alligator is as badly left as I am, for he is there and 
IT am here in a gay plush-upholstered chair car, south bound, 
accompanied by one United States Senator whom our Iron 
Country club women last night paid one hundred dollars per 
hour for his lecture to themselves and their husbands, sons, 
and daughters on ‘‘Pure Polities.’’ Thus came I by such dis- 
tinguished company. Here apparently is a famous man who 
is not a snob and who is willing to concede the fact that few 
men besides those who own the road can really afford to ride 
in private ears. 


What-do I think of him? My last thought was, as I studied 
his profile, that if my pompadour was as famously becoming 
as his I should certainly not be premediating its destruction, 
but go on wearing it proudly to the end of my days and 
ask for no other mark of distinction. I’ve never gone in 
for politics, as you know, but somehow the silent company of 
this man inspires me with confidence that there must be pos- 
sibilities for good in them and I wish I had last night defied 
my aches and pains and used one of the lecture tickets the 
girls so hilariously thrust upon me before departing. Every 
attitude of the man says louder than words, ‘‘I am right,’’ 
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and he looks the embodiment of the incarnate spirit of Inde- 
pendence that has outridden the political storms of all ages 
and all nations. I permit myself to wear no labels, I join my- 
self to no clan but I instinetively feel that I could trust my- 
self to such leadership as his. Almost I could find it in my 
heart to go on down to the convention and help nominate him. 
‘There, there! Don’t make a fuss. I shall not go for he will 
not let me. His is the unseeing eye. He has released that 
electric mind of his and it is running and leaping madly away 
through time and space and has not even noted that there 
is a little girl across the aisle, much less that she is wearing 
one bronze pump and one blue woolen bed slipper. Yet I feel 
that the fates have been kind and that I am fortunate in hav- 
ing been thrust upon greatness. I could not have chosen so 
comfortable and sustaining a travelling companion for this, to 
me, sensational trip,—for this the most decisive move of my 
life. To me it is as though I have already told him that I am 
a runaway bride-to-be, and that he has said, ‘‘ Bravo, little girl, 
run along! It is your life; be careful, but be true to yourself 
and your own ideals and never mind what I think!”’ 


And so I ride my wild way, rejoicing but mutinously hungry 
for I’ve been fasting sick these two days. I arose at five this 
morning, straightened the kinks out of my back, put up my 
folding bed, returned two hot water bottles to the doors of 
their accommodating owners and began to pack like mad. At 
seven o’clock a drayman stood on my trunk while another one 
drove the lock shut with a hammer—I expect to have to open 
it with dynamite—and by seven-thirty I had slipped my rent 
under my landlady’s door and was at the station worrying a 
sleepy baggage man and facing, breakfastless, the vicissitudes 
of a damp, mildewed world. 


The porter has just pompously informed me that we are 
seventy miles from a ‘‘dinah’’—not capitalized—and I have 
replied that in such case I shall be obliged to eat the man 
across the aisle and will he kindly wring his neck and fry him 
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a rich brown. He looked the two hundred and some odd 
pounds of presidential timber over critically, then shook 
his head and reckoned that he wouldn’t so much mind the 
frying if some one else would just wring his neck, which is, I 
fancy, about the attitude of most of those individuals who 
thirst for the blood of this great apostle to the people. 


On Monday morning at about one o’clock, I shall be with 
Gymmie, assuming of course that I can find her. And by the 
way, Shortness, don’t ask me again who Gymmie is for I am 
sure I must have told you any number of times. However 
there are many beautiful sides to her nature and it may be 


that my descriptions of her have been so varied that you have 
not recognized them as referring to one and the same 


person. Once again then, Gymmie is one of Heaven's 
own angels out on furlough, and I eall her by this 


nickname because, in addition to being the dearest. 


girl in the world, she is a gymnasium enthusiast. 
As soon as she heard of my illness, winter before last, she 
came to see me and we at last discovered that she is a near- 
remote cousin of yours and mine, whose real name is Cecil 
Whitmore. Verily I love her. She is the buoyant, lovable 
type of self-reliant American girl, who knows wisdom and vir- 
tue and who dwells with happiness. She is everything and is 
everywhere in sympathy, because she possesses clearness of 
vision, an indomitable will, and the high courage never to 
submit. In the city I found Watt’s picture of ‘‘Hope,’’ a 
figure of a beautiful woman sitting blindfolded on the top of 
the earth, her ear bent to her lute and her fingers still trying 
to bring music from the string that remains broken... At 
once I said, ‘‘That is Gymmie. She would be like nothing if 
not like that.’’ Professionally she is one of our new educa- 
tional fixtures, an innovation known in the north as a Sani- 
tary Inspector and Medical Advisor of Schools. She is not 
only my best friend but the best one the soap companies have 
in that part of the country. She ought to collect five thous- 
and dollars a year in royalties from them, but of course she 
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does nothing of the sort. 


She is always discovering something, and cousins appear to 
be her specialty. Last summer she out-did herself, seemingly, 
for down among the farm lands to the south and west of you, 
across Lake Michigan, she found two cousins of her father, 
a brother and sister living on a little seven-acre farm in a vil- 
lage called Wayside. She spent a month with them and came 
north at the opening of school looking five years younger and 
the embodiment of all the health ideals she had ever set before 
our unbelieving minds. 


Ever since trouble came to live with me she has been de- 
termined to get me away from the Iron Country and have me 
down there with her this summer. She left us last Sunday 
night as I wrote you, and I have had a letter from her every 
day this week urging me to get there at the earliest possible 
moment. The nearest neighbors are rabbits, she says, who live 
in a five-acre wood lot just over the lane fence, and who use 
that lane for a promenade. The clovers are in full bloom, the 
bees are making honey, the Wolf River tree is full of green 
apples, Miss Nora has four hundred little incubator chicks, 
the old Maltese cat has a black kitten with four white feet, 
and Cousin Isaac has been appointed mail carrier on a new 
rural mail route fflatteringly designated THE STAR 
ROUTE. He has bought a buckboard and a seventeen-dollar- 
and-a-half horse, and she, after having made three trips with 
him, has decided that by including a sort of .express and 
stage service along with the mail it will be the greatest com- 
bination out for money making, health, adventure and ro- 
mance. I shall go in for the health, and she and Cousin Isaac 
may cast lots for the other advantages. 


IT hear or rather feel them putting on that dining ear. 
Because of it I just made a most undignified, unexpected 
head-on assault on the chair in front of me. Will write more 
tomorrow. 
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If any one gets into that diner ahead of me it will be be- 


cause my foot is so swollen that I can not get it back into 
this pump. 


Lovingly, your starving sister, 


BETSEY, THE RUN-AWAY. 
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ON THE HURRICANE DECK. 
Tomorrow. 


Dear Sister: 


Here it is ‘“‘Tomorrow,’’ the very thing that, in its largest 
sense, I was trying to run away from. But then, it seems 
never to be just plain ‘‘To-day’’ with me. 


I guess I am the short sister this morning, for I am out on 
deck in that condition of mind father used to describe as 
“‘Short in the twist.’’ And not without provocation, how- 
ever, for in the three hours I have been here I have been 
chased all over this little old Noah’s Ark by a doting, over- 
solicitous mother and her three-year-old son. At least seven 
times since breakfast have I settled myself in apparent se- 
clusion, prepared to record for you the preamble to this 
present escapade of mine, but each time there has followed a 
thin, high, penetrating falsetto voice saying, ‘‘Go on, Gor- 
don, go on! Mother’s coming! Go on, dear, go on, go on!”’ 


And seven times Gordon has come on and either fallen over 
my feet or bumped his head on my chair. Then it was, ‘‘There, 
there, dear, don’t cry! Come to mother, precious one, come to 
mother, come to mother. Don’t disturb the lady, she’s writ- 
ing! Yes, see! She’s writing a letter, she’s writing a let- 
ter! See the lady writing?’’ 


Gordon is a quiet little fellow and really lovable, and I 
shouldn’t mind making friends with him; it is that one-sided 
‘conversation his mother keeps up that makes me _ want 
to jump overboard. Even then I should hear her saying, ‘‘Oh, 
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look, Gordon! See the lady in the water! Does Gordon see 
the lady in the water? Does baby see the pretty lady?” 


What ails them, Shortness? They are just so everywhere. . 
It is not so often the children who annoy us as it is the in- 
cessant nagging and chattering of their mothers. Does it 
never occur to these fond, foolish, high-keyed, noisy, self- 
centered little women and big ones, that there may be a fel- 
low traveler sitting next who has bought a book or a maga- 
zine at a price, anticipating an opportunity to read it just at 
that particular time? And while I am relieving my mind I 
may as well make a clean sweep of things, and so I will just 
say that it has always been a query to me why a statement 
must be repeated to a little child at least four times. Can not 
a remark be made to penetrate his small cranium at the first 
application? Yes, I knew, I am worn out and as irritable as 
it is safe for a sane person to become, but there are times 
when I am not, when I find myself just as truly bored. 


As I intimated, I came out here pledged to myself to resur- 
rect my dead romance and chronicle it for you, but Gordon 
and his mother have each intervened seven times over—that’s 
fourteen, and too, there’s a transfigured pair of Newly-Weds 
on the other end of the ship, looking volumes of sentimental 
things at each other, that are as easy reading as a primer. Oh, 
you needn’t fly at me! I can tell a newly married couple a 
long way off and so can you. It is as hard for them to travel 
incognito as for a school teacher or a prospective presidential 
candidate to do so. 


The groom has been sitting over there ever since breakfast. 
smoking his pipe and dreaming over his bride. It is plainly to 
be seen that she is to him, today, quite the most wonderful and 
mysterious creature he has ever encountered. And she, 
Heaven forgive her, has had no more sense than to produce 
from their state room a copy of a current magazine for women 
setting forth reasons, why a certain woman would not 
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marry her husband again and to try to foeus his attention 
upon the ghosts of his future sins of marital commission and 
omission. I wanted to whisper to him, as I passed him in mak- 
ing my last escape from Gordon, to throw it into the lake; but 
for once I succeeded in minding my own business. But mark 
this, Sister, if I ever have a bran new husband I shall—but 
what’s the use? Anything is more likely than the probability 
of my annexing myself to such a smoking, dreaming extrava- 
gance. I, too, am a dreamer, and dreams for two must be very 
expensive. Anyway, I don’t want a husband! If I did I 
‘should be in the Iron Country this minute instead of aboard 
this worn-out toy ship, grouching at everybody in sight. I not 
only do not want a husband, but my presence here is evidence 
that I will not have one. 3o there! 


I am in a mood to profit by the experience and observations 
of our old Italian laundress, who is also the janitress at the 
building where Gymmie has her office. ‘‘Lady get man?’’ she 
asked in alarm, when she spied my diamond. ‘‘Lady no need 
man. Lady make much pictures. Lady get man, then trouble, 
trouble. Lady get man, man drink. Man no drink,—then la, 
the ladies.’’ 


‘Oh, but Mrs. Tomaji, Betsey’s going to have a perfectly 
good man!’’ argued Gymmie, spite of her own grave doubts 
and fears. 


‘‘Ya, ya!’’ and she shook her wise old head skeptically, 
“Lady get good man, all right—may be!”’ 


And yet the dear inconsistent old soul goes on year after 
year, crippled with rheumatism and suffering from fatigue 
and exposure, but persistently washing, cleaning rooms, scrub- 
bing, and wading through snowbanks before daylight in the 
morning to build school fires. And her money she divides be- 
tween a drunken, idle, abusive husband and a lazy, degenerate 
priest, neither of whom is worthy to wipe the dust from her 
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poor old broken shoes. I often wonder what those two crea- 
tures who call themselves men would do if she should suddenly 
bolt and take to wearing the yellow ribbon. I have hope of 
being able to satisfy my curiosity on that point, for I believe 
Gymmie will have her doing it in another year. The dear old 
soul adores her to such a degree that she handles her garments 
as though they are something sacred. 


It is not more than three months since I overheard this in- 
teresting dialogue: ‘‘Why do you do it, Mrs. Tomaji? Why 
do you do it? Listen, now, I work hard for my money and you 
work hard for me; then when I pay my money to you I find 
that you give part of it to your husband and the rest to the 
priest, when you know as well as all the community knows 
that the one man buys whiskey with it and the other wine, so 
that the saloonkeepers get it all in the end. I have no heart 
to pay you money. I don’t see why you will be so foolish. If 
those men want to drink, why don’t you at least let them earn 
the money that pays for it?”’ 


‘Listen to me, Mrs. Tomaji, just listen a minute; I know and 
admire good men. They are my good friends and I respect 
them. But I am an American woman and I would neither sup- 
port nor get down on my knees to any man that walks the 
face of the earth. And why should I? And why should any 
man be willing I should do such a thing? I work hard for an 
honest living; I do useful work; I support myself; I do 
not purposely harm anyone; therefore, I do not sin. Neither 
do you. I have a brain and I can think for myself; then why 
should I humiliate the spirit of womanhood that is in me by 
getting down and talking about the little mistakes I make— 
and which concern no one but myself—to some man who 
doesn’t do an honest day’s work in a year and whose mind is 
probably too befuddled with wine for him to understand what 
I am talking about?’’ 


And when that new, short declaration of independence was 
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finished the older woman just patted the militant young one 
on the shoulder, brushed a shadow of a tear from her own 
cheek and shuffled out, sighing, ‘‘Dear heart! Dear heart! 
Woman not know why she do things. Do, do, that’s all, just 
do, do!’’ But since then Gymmie has spent much of Mrs. To- 
maji’s money for her and you should see the change. She has 
good shoes and rubbers, supports for her broken-down insteps, 
and warm underwear. She has learned how to make her old 
skirts into bloomers to work in so as to keep her ankles dry; 
she has an oilcloth apron, and they have installed stationary 
tubs and washing machines and wringers in her house. And 
to cap the climax, the landlord has been persuaded to wire 
that little house so that she can iron with an electric iron. Oh, 
Gymmie’s a progressive from her toes to her top-knot, and 
they have reduced the home laundry business to a science and 
established it on a money-making basis. More than that, Mrs. 
Tomaji has, to my certain knowledge, started a postal savings 
account at the little postoffice. As Gymmie has pledged the 
school board to have vacuum cleaners ready for operation 
when school opens in September, the care of the school build- 
ing has practically been shorn of its terrors. It is queer, but all 
you have to say to that school board is that Miss Whitmore 
thinks a thing should be thus and so and it is as good as done. 
That alone proves that she is not a shrew. Instead, she is just 
an ambitious, enthusiastic, sensible, pure-minded, reasonable 
girl, and a beautiful one, disposition and all. Yes, I know this 
letter bids fair to be all Gymmie when I promised you a bit of | 
scandal about myself. 


Now maybe I am like the laundress; maybe I don’t know 
why I am running away—and then again, maybe I do. Of 
this, at least, I am sure, that if I had never had a landlord who 
refused to burn more than six tons of coal a year, when it 
would take fifteen to keep his house comfortably warm ;—a 
landlord who accomplished this reduction in the high cost of 
living by bullying his roomers when they complained and by 
advising them to go out and run around the block to get their 
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‘‘blood to circulatin’ ’’; I say, if I had never had such a land- 
lord, then I had never found it sometimes inconvenient to fol- 
low his advice and had never, in one of such inconvenient sea- 
sons caught cold, in another rheumatism, and in another ton- 
silitis, and in yet another something else that none of us could 
name, except the landlady, who insisted that it was ‘“Nerves.”’ 


It isn’t true? Indeed it is. That was the very beginning 
of my romance. And he was not such an unusual landlord, 
either. His kind are to be found in every village and hamlet, 
and worse still, they go in pairs, for each, as a rule, has a wife 
after his own heart—a wife, the burden of whose song is, 
‘‘John, did you leave them dampers open?’’ or, ‘‘Charlie, you 
go right down and shut off that furnace; it’ll be so hot in here 
we can’t live!’’ or, ‘‘ William, did you turn off the cellar light 
when you fixed the fire?”’ 


While my landlord manipulated the dampers on the furnace 
his wife called the Nerve Specialist, that is, when I got so 
sick I couldn’t hold my head up and so feverish I scarcely 
knew what I was talking about. Think of it, a nerve specialist 
for a girl threatened with pneumonia !—You see I was a secon- 
dary consideration; the reputation of the house had to be 
saved first. And I was too sick to care whom they called, just 
so they got him there by a lightning process. I consoled my- 
self with the thought that he must be very old to know as 
much as she said he did, and I wouldn’t let them touch my 
bed or my hair or anything about me, certainly not for any 
frowsy little old doctor old enough to be my grandfather. 
And you know the picture, Shortness; red eiderdown bath- 
robe, hair in pigtails terminating in blue ribbons—had I ever 
a hair ribbon any color but blue?—blue wool bed slippers, and 
the whole combination radiating turpentine, and every other 
sticky, blistery, smelly home remedy ever concocted for the 
torturing of the sick. 


I counted the minutes between the telephone message and 
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the time when a faint, far-off tinkle of sleighbells grew louder 
and louder and finally stopped with a sudden shake right un- 
der my window. Then I heard the corrupt English of the 
maid directing some one upstairs, after that a sharp rap at my 
door, and at last there strode in upon my astonished presence 
a six-feet-two-inches of such broad shouldered stuff as college 
athletes are made of. 


Thus did the Prince find the Princess, and the first thing he 
did was to call a nurse, and the first thing the nurse did was to 
relieve my body of accumulated layers of oil, mustard, frag- 
ments of my landlord’s worn-out flannel underwear, and 
sheets of yellow journalism—one including a picture of 
the richest bachelor in the state where the paper was printed. 
This last she claimed was exactly over my heart, which cir- 
cumstance is only quoted to show to what unutterable, un- 
thinkable depths one may sink when the flesh is sick and the 
spirit correspondingly weak. Sick as I was, I was for having 
the picture saved, but the doctor had to be consulted and he 
promptly ordered it burned. 


The nurse was with me only a week and she and the doctor 
managed between them to save for me what the church people 
at Weimer’s always refer to as one’s ‘‘unprofitable life.’’ She 
was interesting, that woman, and she had the diplomacy of a 
born statesman. As soon as I was well enough to listen she 
began enlightening me as.to the remarkable career of the 
young man who had snatched me from danger, death, and 
whatever other d’s threatened me. She knew every important 
professional thing he had ever done, how many languages he 
could speak, how many books he had ready for publication, 
and that he had never been known to pay marked attention 
to any particular young lady—and this last she thought quite 
the most remarkable thing in his career. She seemed to con- 
sider his escape little short of miraculous. As a match- 
maker, Shortness, you would find a close rival in that nurse. 
If she had not been old enough to be his mother I should have 
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When her interesting regime was over the doctor reduced 
his visits to one a day. I said visits because he really visited, 
and effectively, too, for not only did my health improve, but 
life in that strange, cold, isolated country took on a new zest 
that made of each day a pleasant anticipation which, contrary 
to the rule, was not better than its realization. 


By the time I could begin to move about my room-he had 
passed judgment on every scrap of drawing and painting in 
sight, and was rummaging my table for more. He interpreted, 
criticised and praised with the eye of an artist, the soul of a 
poet, and the heart, Shortness, of a little boy. 


One day he asked to borrow the little water-color I call 
‘‘The Witch Tree,’’ and then returned it later with a story 
about it. That was the time I got from him a confession 
about the unpublished book manuscripts and learned that he 
was waiting to find an artist who would illustrate them to 
suit him. Here was a mutual interest not to be ignored by 
any two ambitious young souls. 


Another thing, from the day he entered it my room was 
kept warm. ‘‘This room is too cold!’’ he said severely. 


“‘Landlords don’t know how to keep them warm!’’ I com- 
plained. 


‘Well, they’ll get some good training in the next world!”’ 
_he declared. 


‘““How will they, when they’re most of them church dea- 
cons?’’ I inquired anxiously. ‘‘They are Seemingly sincere 
and consistent. They shovel coal and regulate dampers on 
the assurance that their God tempers the winds to the shorn 
Lambs, and that the sufferings and resulting doctor bills of 
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their roomers are therefore imaginary.”’ 


“‘Never mind,’’ he assured me. ‘‘Old Saint Peter is on to 
them! They’ll be held up at the gates on charges of cruelty 
to roomers—school-teachers in particular. Anyway, a church 
deacon has no business trying to manage a heating plant, be- 
cause a furnace is like a mule, it respects authority only 
when it is directly associated with an unlimited, unrestricted 
vocabulary, and’—here ended that little dissertation be- 
cause a door in the adjoining room opened and we heard my 
landlady come out and. go downstairs. 


Charlie, deck steward and waiter, from Paris, twenty-seven 
miles from Lex’n’t’n, Kentucky, winter vaudeville actor 
in a double roller skating act and a burlesque on foot- 
ball, has just borne down upon me with a second ‘‘Las’ call foh 
lunch.’’ Witness my hasty departure to the lower regions of 
the Noah’s Ark, and mark this ‘‘To be continued.’’ 


Lovingly, 


BETSEY, THE RUNAWAY. 
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Written Confession No. V 


ON THE BRIDGE OF THE NOAH’S ARK, 
The Day After Yesterday. 


Ay Dear Sister : 


Yes, there is a sign on the gate, which proclaims in big red 
letters, ‘‘No Passengers Allowed on the Bridge.’’ But I am a 
privileged character because the captain has appointed him- 
self my chaperone—or whatever that is in masculine English 
—and will seareely let me out of his sight. I sit at the officers’ 
table and the shipmen entertain themselves teaching me nau- 
tical terms and guessing my age. They positively refuse to 
believe that I am old enough to vote even if the wise men who 
constitute what is known as the state of Michigan should gen- 
erously permit me such an indulgence. And as the family 
Bible is in your possession I am powerless to prove my right 
to the other six years [I have been honest enough to claim. 
Of course I am quite overwhelmed by so much attention after 
the silent companionship of the famous pompadoured poli- 
tician of yesterday, but I don’t feel a bit safer nor happier. 
The captain isa splendid old gray haired man whom I feel 
a strong inclination to hug every time he comes within reach, 
but you see he has nothing to harass his mind except the 
steamship company that owns this old scow, and the turbid 
waters of Lake Michigan, which looks like a duck pond after 
one has been used to looking at Lake Superior. Such a re- 
sponsibility is not much like being called upon to tug a floun- 
dering ship of state off the rocks of political disaster, whither 
she has been lured by busted trusts, in the fond hope of get- 
ting her cargo for salvage and the scalp of her captain for a 
scarecrow for the use of un-busted trusts. 
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I know I made you furious,—you with the abnormal craving, 
the insatiable appetite for romance,—when I stopped to lunch 
right in the midst of telling you how Dan Cupid made use of 
a penurious landlord. But you must be quite calm again ere 
this and if there was any food for thought in my first instal- 
ment you no doubt have it well assimilated. Anyway, there 
was nothing so very bad about what Bobs and I said, because 
it’s mostly true. Take John Henry, for example, he would 
make the poorest landlord imaginable just because, no matter 
how big a blizzard was raging, how nearly out the furnace fire 
was, or how far below zero the thermometer registered, he 
would feel it his duty to the Lord to lead the Thursday night 
prayer meeting or to superintend the Sunday school. In other 
words he would be religious whether his roomers got the heat 
they were paying for or not. Being religious, being humane, 
and being honest are supposed to be one and the same condi- 
tion in life, but sad to say they are not always so. Strange 
a man can not see the incongruity of standing before a class 
of young people and teaching them the Golden Rule when 
some of them know that there is a little group of young ladies 
suffering with the cold on the top floor of his house. 


Of course I knew that because of my landlady’s eavesdrop- 
ping there would be a sequel to our conversation, and I waited 
with more or less curiosity. And not in vain, for she came 
to me in a few days and told me that the neighbors—a Bo- 
hemia of Cornish, Finns, Irish and Italians—were ‘‘talking’’ 
- because Doctor Kelsey’s ‘‘rig’’ stood in front of her house so 
long every day. ‘‘W’y, would you believe it, Miss Ross, one 
day he stayed here clean twenty minutes by the clock?’’ She 
said her husband was afraid the neighbors would think the 
Doctor had been there to see her all that time, and that there 
was one woman in the neighborhood—Jake Finnerty’s house- 


keeper—who could ‘‘Make it pretty warm’’ for her ‘‘If she 
took a notion.’’ 


As a surprise it was a fiendish work of art and it was cer- 
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tainly the most brutal thing that at that time had happened to 
me. It amazed me so I could merely collect my wits enough 
to dismiss the woman by telling her I was in a hurry and would 
see her again during the day. I saw her and took occasion to 
_ remind her that if my room had been kept warm I should 
never had required the attendance of a physician; also, that 
Doctor Kelsey was called there by her. I then announced that 
I intended to move at onee so she need give herself and her 
neighbors no further conéern about me. 


Then there was a scene. The tables were turned. She faced 
’ the prospect of an empty room with one chance in a hundred 
of getting another girl who. would shut herself up in their old 
cold house and stay there like a little nun. She said they re- 
garded me as one of the family and she was sure her husband 
would not “‘hear to’’ my leaving. But I was just near enough 
well to be as ugly as sin and I packed and moved, without 
ceremony and without caution, to Paradise, Room 7, in conse- 
quence of which—the move, not the number of the room—I 
had a relapse and was sick again, as you may be sure. 


The House-mother is a particular friend of Bobs’, although 

I did not know it when I went there. She took no undue ac- 
count of either the number or the length of his visits, and un- 
der her approving smile there grew up between us a splendid 
comradeship. The genius that was in each of us found a new 
impetus and we plunged imto work. Like kings’ fools we 
jested ; like old friends we told each other our personal hopes, 
ideals and ambitions; and like children we quarreled unfail- 
ingly. And, of course, we were happy, as are all people busily 
engaged with doing the work they like best to do. There and 
then it was revealed to me in a manner I shall not this season 
forget, that the people who walk the earth ranting and be- 
moaning about the disquiet of their souls and loudly seeking 
peace of mind are the idlers—those who refuse to recognize 
the disgrace of being consumers without being producers of 
anything worth while to themselves or any one else. 
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Bobs, for his friends know Doctor Kelsey by no other than — 
his college nickname, carried on his regular work and I mine, 
so that our bread and butter was assured, and between whiles 
he revised his book manuscripts and some stories which I illus- 
trated and he found ready publishers. If only we had been 
content to abide on that safe, happy middle ground! If only 
we could have realized that while art ought to be it is not 
and has never been a part of real life, but as a rule a thing quite 
at variance with it! But on the most perfect autumn day I 
have ever known, soon after I returned from my summer 
vacation, we went for a Sunday vacation jaunt into the 
big woods around the lake. There were but a very few ~ 
lingering summer resorters left and so we had the place prac- 
tically to ourselves. It was like an enchanted land. There 
was gold on the branches overhead, gold drifting slowly down- 
ward through the air, gold ankle deep on the ground, and 
golden sunshine streaming through it all. Bobs and the dog 
pretended to hunt a little but they found time to pose for me 
in Lovers’ Lane. It was a most appropriate setting for the 
picture. He was indeed the ideal boyish lover. I went home 
with my life promised to him, or rather taken by him as it 
were, for Bobs never asks anything of this world; he simply 
finds what he wants and takes it, saying, ‘‘I have found you; 
you are mine; I am going to appropriate you unto myself; are 
you not happy to be thus taken?’’ And his enthusiasm is 
contagious. There he gave me a nickname! it was ‘‘ Wonder- 
eyes.’’ 


If we had been back in the tree-dwelling stage of existence 
all would have been well because I for the moment forgot all 
my modern theories about substituting a union of souls for the 
old method of allowing a woman’s soul to be absorbed by a 
man’s, and about the mutual adjustments that must needs be 
made. Too, I forgot that life would not be forever as it was 
that day of days when Heaven seemed to have swooped down 
and engulfed the earth with not only glory but happiness 
as well. 
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Of course our friends were enraptured. An artist marrying 
a professional man and writer! It was just the sort of com- 
bination to appeal to the fancies of the popular mind. There 
were weeks of parties and picnics, and calls and congratula- 
tions and happy evenings in my den. And then at Christmas 
I went away for a month’s holiday and an extra week for visit- 
ing schools and art institutes. When it was ended I went back 
expecting to take up the revelry just where I left off. In fact 
I did. But as the weeks went by a change came over Bobs. A 
quiet change that I did not like and was at a loss to under- 
stand. He seemed to me suddenly to grow years older. He was 
just as tender and sincere in his treatment of me, and I even 
thought he was more devoted, because he seemed so much more 
serious. He was the same with every one and I thought 
he must be overworking; then I blamed the. club. I tried 
in every way to account for it. As the days and weeks wore on 
I realized that the boy I had played with had taken his 
playthings and gone home and that he would never play 
with me again because he was now a grown man. He made 
my little girl tricks seem very silly and out of place and at 
times we did not get on well together. When I was away 
from him I grieved secretly and when I was with him I 
studied him, trying to solve the mystery. I was puzzled to 
know which was the real Bobs Kelsey, the old nature or the 
new one. It was spring before I found out. 


One night I went to.Gymmie’s office to go shopping with 
her after school. While I sat at her desk waiting, one of her 
teachers came in—a girl belonging to one of the oldest and, in 
some ways, most influential families of the city. She did not 
know me. As she was about to go, Gymmie inquired courte- 
ously about her mother, who is an invalid. 


‘‘Oh, mother’s no better!’’ she replied. She just isn’t get- 
ting on at all! Father is determined to take her to Milwaukee 
or Detroit to see a specialist. He won’t allow her to go to 
Doctor Kelsey any more. He has treated her for over two 
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years and she was getting along so nicely, but—well, you know 
‘he doesn’t seem to be interested in any one but Mrs. Dr. 
Davids now. He hurries all his other patients out and gives 
most of his time to her.’’ ; 


‘‘Mrs. Dr. Davids!’’ Gymmie cried. ‘‘Why, her husband is 
a physician, is he not ?’’ 


‘‘Oh, yes, but you know his wife has some kind of chronic 
nervous trouble and they claim he hasn’t the apparatus that 
Dr. Kelsey uses.—As though he couldn’t get it!’-—She goes 
there every day and often stays through his whole office hour 
instead of sitting in her husband’s office across the hall. Lots 
of people won’t go to him any more because she is always 
there. They say he is cranky, too, if you happen to go in when 
they are alone.’’ And she went out, all unconscious of the fact 
that every word she had spoken was as a thunderbolt to the 
little girl sitting at the desk behind her. 


I have sometimes thought that the tragic hour of a woman’s 
life must be the one in which her husband comes home to her 
for the first time drunk; again it has seemed as though none 
could be so hard as the one which brings him home dead; 
but then and there I knew that it is the one in which she 
learns that there is in his life another woman besides herself— 
a woman whose motives are not honest. 


Gymmie and I did not go shopping that night. She was 
wise enough to take me directly home, and it was days before 
we spoke of the incident, although she stayed with me that 
night and bathed and rubbed the life back into my poor dumb 
body and tried to have me eat and sleep. In the morning 
every nerve was sore from the shock. It was Saturday and 
she spirited me out of town, under pretence of visiting friends 
for the week end, and thus prevented any possibility of my 
seeing Bobs until another week was well under way. 
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At first I could not bear the thought of seeing him, and I 
left the house whenever I thought he might come to see me. 
Then, of course, the tide of my feelings turned and I thought 
I could not live unless I could see him. But I never had gone to 
his office, so of course I could not go now. However, I re- 
membered that across the hall from his office is an art studio 
where I had once studied leather tooling. I decided to be my 
own detective, attorney, judge and jury. I went up there 
one day and sat down in the cool and shady reception room 
where I could see across into his office. I had not been there 
long when the door opened and I beheld in his office chair in 
front of his private desk a slender, dark-haired woman, 
gowned and hatted in a shade of blue which was called Indi- 
go before that color was read out of the spectrum, and which, 
by the way, was just the right shade of blue for her particular 
hair and eyes. She was young,—very little older than I, I 
should judge,—and she was settled in that chair as though she 
belonged there and expected to stay. Worse still, she had 
one of my own books in her hands.—Bobs had a way of lug- 
ging off my things without the usual formalities, as though 
they belonged to him. He was sitting on the corner of his 
desk, bending over her and turning the leaves, and I beheld 
in him a man I had never known nor should want to know. 
He was looking at her as no man has ever looked at me and as 
I want no one to do. He was literally devouring her with his 
eyes. Instinctively I recoiled, and something deep, deep 
within my soul, which had been very firmly secure, suddenly 
loosened and readjusted itself with a twitch. 


Those progressive thinkers, who are blazing the way for us 
into woman’s new kingdom, hold that while woman once loved 
with the ego of the spinal marrow and did her thinking with 
the brain of the man she loved, the woman of today thinks 
_ with her own brain and with it judges as to the quality of her 
love while she criticises her lover. Some such philosophy Gym- 
mie read to me out of a book, afterwards proceeding to disci- 
pline me after some such fashion as this: ‘‘It is the very best 
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keeping has become a profitable, legitimate business for wom- 
an, is one of the fine arts and commands a large salary, I do 
not care to go into the private hotel business simply for 
my board and clothes. And that is all my marriage to him 
would ever amount to for me. He would buy a house too big - 
for me to take care of, more clothes than I could wear, and — 
more food than I could eat, and then gradually deprive me of 
his companionship and affection. 


The idea of two such irresponsibles juggling with so serious 
a proposition as marriage! We were not qualified either by 
nature or by training to deal with even the first principles in- 
volved in such a relationship. Furthermore, we understood 
neither ourselves nor each other. I am not, as he thinks, the 
dream-woman of his book, half child and half slave, for I am 
possessed of a spirit at once free and independent and uncon- 
querable except through love. My life will always be, in the 
main, my own. 


And so now you know why your little sister is running 
away from everything life has held dear in the Iron Country. 
It is because she will not stay and dispute territory with an- 
other woman on so small a homestead as a man’s heart. Her 
method of escape may be childish and primitive and plebeian, 
but it is sure. I would never quarrel with any one. The idea 
is loathesome to me. I have always contended that those 
couples who are continually wrangling and then seeking sym- 
pathy from their friends must get a certain amount of enjoy- 
ment out of quarreling or they would not do it. It seems to 
me that if this were not so they would get away, stay away 
from each other—if necessary flee to opposite ends of the 
earth to accomplish the separation of their discordant selves. 


Knowing what I do, I am unwilling to make any attempt to 
adapt my life to Bobs’, because I am unwilling to take out of 
my life at this age all that is true and real and honest,—all 
faithfulness to my own standards of right and wrong,—and to 
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try to live in a coat of veneer which doesn’t fit me and which 
I should be forever splitting through. So here’s away to any 
place where I can rid myself of this horrible nightmare,— 
where life is simple and clean and sane and wholesome. You 
will hear from me before very long. 


Still your run-away sister, 


ELIZABETH. 
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Whitten Confession No. VI 


IN THE HAMMOCK AT WAYSIDE. 


Dear Shortness : 


I know you are languishing to hear about our new found 
relatives, but before proceeding to acquaint you with them 
and their immediate environments, I proposé to offer you a 
bit of valuable advice; namely, if you ever come to Wayside, 
you should by all means select high noon for your arrival. I 
had to perjure myself, beg, threaten, and almost bribe before 
I could get the train crew to let me off here at one-thirty A. 
M., last Sunday. You see they will not stop here unless there 
is a passenger to get off, and no passenger can get on that 
train without a ticket bought at a terminal of the line as mine 
was. 


‘“Where is this town you came from?’’ demanded the con- 
ductor, in none too gentle tones. ‘‘They say it’s half way be- 
tween life and death,’’ I replied; and the grizzly ceased 
growling, punched the ticket, and threatened to smile but 
changed his mind and asked, ‘‘ Why is it that pretty girls are 
always poor in geography ?’’ 


After a time he came back, studied me until I felt as though 
I had been gone over with an X-Ray and then asked, ‘‘Do 
you know that there isn’t a soul around Wayside at mid- 
night; that the station is locked and the town a long ways 
off? Unless there’ll be somebody to meet you, you’d far het- 
ter go on to the city and come back on the morning train. Do 
you want us to put your trunk off? It’ll have to stand all 
night on the open platform !’’—and he brought in the rest of 
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the train crew to prove what he had said. 


They were truly in earnest, but poor men, they are not to 
be blamed. They.go throwgh here at one-thirty in the morn- 
ing and come back at nine-thirty at night, and so they’ve never 
seen the town in daylight. Think of their being afraid to leave 
my trunk on the platform the rest of the night, when a barrel 
of cider vinegar and twenty-five stone milk jars have been 
standing there unclaimed ever since the snow went last 
spring.—The labels have been lost, you know, and nobody 
knows where or to whom they belong, but neither does :nv 
one think of molesting them—Of course, I had to admit that it 
was an unearthly hour for one lone girl to be landing in a 
strange place, but I told them I must not. disappoint my friends 
because the whole family would be there to meet me with 
a hack and perhaps a dray. (Cousin Isaae’s hack is a buck- 
board, and his dray is a wheelbarrow of which you will hear 
more later, and not on any pretext could he be persuaded to 
take either of them out of the shed after dark.) On the 
other hand nothing in this world could have induced me to 
go on to the nearest city, because the minute I heard the name 
of it I knew I was headed straight toward Bobs Kelsey’s 
home, the place where he was supposed to be visiting, and my 
time table told me that Wayside is at best but twenty miles 
from it. It’s not encouraging luck to start running away from 
aman and wake up to find yourself running straight to where 
he is. 


It was only after a solemn and prolonged consultation that 
I was permitted to take the daring step into the darkness 
that landed me on the station platform along with my trunk, 
the vinegar barrel and the twenty-five milk jars. Then they 
held the train to see whether any one was there to meet me 
and I thought they were going to make me get back aboard 
when they found I had perjured myself. I know they sus- 
pected that I meant to commit-suicide. ‘‘Its all rent? wi 
assured them ‘‘They’ll be here in a minute, and I am not 
afraid!’’ Their parting glances were skeptical ones. 
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Now Wayside by starlight and railway light is not likely to 
impress itself upon your mind as being one of the bright spots 
of the universe, and as the light from the rear coach vanished 
around a curve I turned, rubbed my sleepy, cinder laden eyes, 
sniffed at the clover scented night air, and tried to look about 
me. The place had but one dimension, that known to science 
as height. I dared not move more than a few inches from 
where I had stepped off the train, for fear of falling from the 
platform and breaking my neck. ; 


I sat down to make some astronomical observations. I shall 
never forget the sensation of sitting there alone in the immen- 
sity of a darkened world and a dimly lighted sky. It was like 
sitting on the brim of the earth, expecting to be any minute 
whirled off into space. ; 


I had just located the North Star, when somewhere in the 
opaque void in front of me, a clock struck two. It sounded 
as though it must be standing on the other side of the track. I 
made a pun for my own amusement: I wondered if the 
Labor Union had gotten even the railroad clocks to striking. 
Then I decided that a clock out alone at two in the morning 
needed looking after as much as does a girl, and so I set out 
to capture this one. Cautiously feeling my way out to the 
edge of the platform, I swung my feet down to try if I could 
touch bottom. One pump slipped off and struck with a thud 
down about where it seemed to me the bottom of a well would 
be. Yet, when I reached down as far as ever I could, the 
tiniest tip of my great toe touched something solid. It was 
the earth mother. Rallying together all my courageous 
forces, I leaped into the abyss below and landed safely on her 
bosom. Nevertheless I could not find the pump. In fact I 
dared not feel about much for fear of snakes. Abandoning 
it, I groped my way cautiously across the tracks and met up 
with the end of a pile of lumber. Then every way I turned 
for the next ten minutes I struck one of its companions, for 
there were other piles of lumber, so many in fact, that their 
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names seemed to be legion. I was in a lumber-shed and had 
turned around so many times I had lost my bearings. 


Of course, I thought of tramps,—I thought of every bug- 
bear known to the human mind. Then I thought of Bobs and 
wondered what he would think when the evening papers pro- 
claimed in bold headlines that one Elizabeth Ross had been 
found dead in a lumber-shed at Wayside and that the autopsy 
showed that she must have died there between two and three 
o’clock in the morning. And while I was wondering about 
that I heard that clock strike again. It sounded this time like 
a real old grandfather’s clock. ‘‘Maybe it’s not the same 
one,’’ I thought, ‘‘or maybe—perish that fearful thought !— 
it’s not a real clock at all but the ghost of some timepiece that 
has been demolished here in a railroad wreck. The conductor 
said this is a bad point in the road,—down grade, crooked 
tracks, and all that. Goose pimples came out all over me, I 
shivered, my teeth chattered, and my knees were so weak I 
could scarcely walk. I shall never know how I came to look 
behind me, but when I did I could see, between the cracks of 
that lumber-shed, a shining light. I was more frightened than 
ever and was just going to try to hide from it when some one 
called ‘‘Betsey! Betsey!’’ ‘twice, just like that. It was 
Gymmie. 


Never before did my own name sound so musical in my 
ears; never did it echo so sweetly against the bill boards and 
picket fences. I tried to answer, but I couldn’t. I just got 
up and staggered around those piles of lumber, got out of the 
shed somehow, somewhere, and followed that light. It led me 
through potato patches and garden gates and against barbed 
wire fences, and chicken coops with cross old mother-hens, 
until at last poor Cinderella in her one slipper landed in the 
arms of Gymmie and Miss Nora where she went into a notor- 
ious fit of hysteria,—the best she ever witnessed, Gymmie says. 


My postcard announcing the dark hour of my arrival was 
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still at large and was not delivered until Monday morning, 
but Miss Nora had heard the train stop, and waking Gymmie, 
hustled an automobile coat over her night gown, put her into 
Cousin Isaae’s rubber boots and sent her forth with the lan- 
tern. It is only a few steps. I could throw a stone from here 
to the station platform and I am no base ball pitcher. Gymmie 
found my trunk but couldn’t find me and was frightened 
nearly to death. She ran back to get Miss Nora and they 
couldn’t waken Cousin Isaac enough so he would be of any 
help, so both women dressed and went down Main Street to 
see if I had gone to the hotel. By that time I was, as you know 
in a maze of lumber piles and lost to the world. 


They listened to my story, warmed and fed me, and then 
Gymmie and I went to try to sleep on a folding couch in the 
parlor. Did you ever try that sort of torture? If not, how 
then shall I describe it? A sanitary cot is like a fall-leaf table, 
to sleep on, but the only thing I can think of that would com- 
pare with this couch would be trying to sleep on the top of one 
of those old zigzag rail fences they used to have over there 
around Weimer’s. 


It seems that the old wooden bedstead upstairs was one that 
Miss Nora’s grandfather brought with him from Pennsyl- 
vania. It hadn’t been slept in since Gymmie was here last 
summer and the first time she crawled into it this year the old 
thing just literally fell to pieces like the One Hoss Shay. The 
demolishing of that heirloom brought in the regime of the 
folding couch, which, for reasons I can now appreciate, has 
never been used enough to cause any perceptible signs of wear 
on it. Gymmie has ordered a new bed. I wish it would come. 


We didn’t mind the couch so much the first night for we 
had such volumes of things to tell each other. We whisper- 
ed and giggled until broad daylight, and then Irish, the Sing- 
ing Hen, came and put her bill through the front screen and 
treated us to a selection of grand opera. That bird—a cross 
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between a Brown Leghorn and a Plymouth Rock, and hatched 
from eggs bought of McCarthy, a poor, despised son of ‘‘Ould 
Ireland’’—must certainly have been a prima donna in some 
previous state of existence. I regard her with very awe. 


These cousins of ours have a veritable: zoo here. Every 
creature on the place has a pedigree and at least one talent 
unheard of in the rest of its kind. Rex, the seventeen-dollar- 
and-a-half horse, is the one time favorite race horse of, a one- 
_ time Wisconsin senator, and has a record, a spavin, and a dis-. 
position too mean to imagine. It is his present mission in life 
to convey the buckboard, Cousin Isaac and-his passengers, a 
bag of mail, and a few pieces of express over Uncle Sam’s Star 
Route every day—Sundays. excepted. Miss Nora declares 
that when Cousin Isaac bought him he was so poor that he 
actually staggered when he walked. He is fed and watered 
five times a day and eats until, like the little boy, he can chew 
but he can’t swallow. I suspect that my pompadoured po- 
litical friend—he of the red plush upholstered chair car—if he 
knew about Rex, could give evidence that the senator, instead 
of keeping the poor old horse who had been broken down in 
his service, probably sold him to help swell the campaign fund 
that bought him his seat in Congress. 


Nellie, the white cow with black ears, isa gymnast, she be- 
ing, I am sure, a direct descendant of that bovine of Mother 
Goose fame, who, by performing the unprecedented, startling, 
thrilling, and spectacular feat of jumping over a full moon, 
thereby moved an undersized, under-aged dog to tears of 
laughter and instituted an elopement in the old lady’s china 
closet. 


I need not remind you, Shortness, that cows are-my especial — 
terror. Even now, as I sit here so comfortably writing, there 
is a ladder at the edge of the roof and I keep one eye con- 
stantly fixed on the long stretch of pasture fence. Should my 
thoughts seem at any point in this epistle to take a sudden up- 
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ward trend, you will recognize there the time and the place 
where the cow got out. 


_ The news of my arrival spread fast through the zoo. Even 
before breakfast the old cat took her one kitten by the nape 
of its blessed little neck and climbed to the hayloft, a place 
too hot for any human being to live in long enough to explore 
it. The hens congregated after feeding time and began steal- 
thily looking about for places to hide their nests, anticipating, 
I suppose, a famine in eggs and correspondingly higher 
prices; and Nellie jumped the pasture fence and ran away. 


This is the dearest little match box of a house; and seven 
acres makes such a nice little triangular farm. In the hills 
across the valley and to the east of us is a big stone quarry, 
and running from it right down through our yard is a minia- 
ture Potomae across which any young George Washington 
might be able to throw a stone. In its crystal depths dwell a 
family of crabs and any number of fat Ethiopian tad-poles. 
There’s a little foot-bridge there where I sit and dream and 
tickle the backs of the tads with long grasses. (Sometimes 
its one of them that I tickle and sometimes it’s a cold gray 
pebble covered with mud). 


A horrible idea seized Gymmie’s philanthropic brain. the 
other evening, namely, ‘‘ What if the crabs should turn muti- 
nous and eat the tad-poles?’’ Thereupon she set about it to 
devise ways and means for separating the colonies. With an 
old dipper she proceeded to capture the crabs and transplant 
them one by one to a favorable place over in the meadow 
where the Potomac widens to make a drinking place for the 
black-eared cow. But by the time she had the father crab 
‘launched in his new quarters the old lady had smelled the rat 
—or the ruse—and had crawled under the foot bridge where 
the evening shadows were gathering so thick and fast that 
she could not be seen. Gymmie was at her wits end. Con- 
science stricken at having exiled the father and broken up a 
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happy family, and tortured with thoughts of the lonely night 
he would spend, she at last went back to the meadow pool and 
with her dipper restored Napoleon to the claws of his family, 
and apologized, I think, for having attempted to interfere in 
the matter of summer diet for crabs. 


Every day I say ‘‘Oh, to have been here in blossom time, 
when these trees were in full bloom and the birds were com- 
ing back!’’ And now I am reminded that Gymmie is studying 
birds. The poplar trees are full of Chipping Sparrows. She has 
had her opera glasses out here in the hammock for two hours 
and my neck is stiff and I am on the verge of nervous prostra- 
tion from craning around to look where she tells me and as 
quickly as she insists I shall. First she thought she saw an 
Orchard Oriole on the clothes line, but when I looked he was 
not there; then she saw a Chimney Swallow on the eaves of 
the house, which also escaped me; pretty soon she wondered 
what that little brown bird in the Wolf River tree could be. 
By the time I got the glasses focused, he, too, was gone, and I 
missed even the Robin on the telegraph wire. Now it’s my 
opinion that the only bird in the neighborhood this afternoon 
was one of the aforementioned unmentionable Chipping 
Sparrows. Her last vision was of a Meadow Lark on the 
orchard fence, but I refused to look. In fact I was exhausted. 
When she gets through using the glasses I am going to lie in 
the hammock and study the train crew on the South bound 
freight. They are easier to see. 


Cousin Isaac is coming. I can hear him talking to Rex. 


Oh, I wish you could see him, Shortness. He’s such a little 
gnarled, knotted, twisted bit of humanity, like the pictures of 
Santa Claus’s funny, homely elves. He is good though, as 
wise and good as he is homely, and little Miss Nora, his sister, 
the dear sweet thing, I love more each day. He feeds me big 
soft various colored gum drops he buys at the little store. He 
always has them in his pockets. He still smiles about my in- 
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vasion of the lumber shed, and declares I was “Up agin 
everything in town but the post office.’’ I tell him that I pity 
the enemy who, in time of invasion, tries to take him by night. 
I never saw a place so well and yet so imperceptibly fortified. 


He declares, too, that I am looking better every day. Why 
shouldn’t I? I am too shiftless to live in a respectable com- 
munity. The only thing I’ve learned in this whole week is to 
go around to the rain barrel, pat the wrigglers down and steal 
the water away from over their infinitely small heads. I 
haven’t even learned to put the cover back on the barrel, and 
in consequence, Jerry, Jr., the kitten, fell in and was saved 
only by Gymmie’s most heroic work at resuscitation. Know- 
ing your interest in poultry, I dread to confess that two young 
roosters, less fortunate—or having fewer lives than a cat—de- 
parted from this world of trouble. I still insist that in fits of 
despondency they committed suicide to escape the guillotine, 
but an impartial jury rendered a verdict of accidental drown- 
ing. Gymmie and Miss Nora had a private funeral for the 
poor birds out in the back yard. 


We can humor any inane whim that strikes us because we 
are about, the only people who really live in the village. Way- 
side proper consists, as you must know, of two eighty acre 
meadows on opposite sides of the road—with the Post office 
in the corner of one of them,—a few garden patches, the Stone 
Quarry, the railroad property, Cousin Isaac’s seven acres 
and a five acre wood lot. The townspeople all live outside 
the corporation and only come into town to get the mail or to 
take a train. Did you ever know anything so funny? 


By the way, Gymmie and I expect to distinguish ourselves 
out on the Mail Route one day this week, as Cousin Isaac has 
twelve rows of potato bugs to poison. Gymmie will be sworn 
in as Deputy Carrier, taking me along as driver and general 
roust-about. However, you wouldn’t consider that such an in- 
significant job if you had been around here yesterday when 
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patriotic Young America began to celebrate the Glorious 
Fourth, which is coming soon. Rex, the old horse, nearly tore 
the barn down over his head. He scared all the hens off their 
nests and we got only four eggs, whereas we should have got- 
ten fourteen. Gymmie says people never get but four eggs on 
the Fourth of July, but I don’t believe everything Gymmie 
says. The old hen that has been setting on the nest in Rex’s 
manger was so scared that she stayed off so long her eggs got 
cold and Cousin Isaac says he doesn’t believe they will hatch 
at.all. (I hear the freight coming.) 


Your loving sister, 


MISS NOTHING-TO-DO. 


Written Confession No. VII 


AT THE EAST WINDOW 
Any Forenoon. 


Dear Sister: 


Wayside is as restful as a ‘‘Silence Room.’’ And in it my 
tempestuous soul is verily settling into a condition of surpris- 
ing peace and contentment. I believe I know now.how a seed 
feels when it puts off its tight old coat and begins to grow,— 
when it feels the gentle soil respond to its weak appeals and 
when it finally takes on the dignity of a stem and a leaf. 
Given the free air and unlimited space of even the desert and 
1 believe any riotous, madly driven city brain will in time 
think itself calm. And the question is, why will we imprison 
and segregate ourselves until we wear out our own per- 
sonalities by constant friction with the personalities of our 
fellows. We girls spend eight to ten hours daily in the con- 
stant company of forty to sixty immature minds and then shut 
ourselves for the rest of the day in rooms very little larger 
than cells. Think of it! The wonder to me is that we do 
not all go insane. Add to that an unfortunate love affair and 
I think I need not apologize for my present condition of mind 
and body, and an appearance like unto one of those anaemic, 
emaciated young women that a popular artist has been ex- 
ploiting on the covers of current magazines this year. In 
such an environment as this I had never mistaken Bobs 
Kelsey nor any other hot-house variety for a garden-grown 


product. 


The real surprises to me are that I have already gone 
back to my violin and daily bathe my soul in music, and that 
I begin to feel a hankering for the smell of oils and the 
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feel of a brush in my fingers. Two weeks ago I thought it 
would be months before my senses could bear contact with 
those things again. You see I made no mistake when I shifted 
my view point from the tin cans and Billy goats of the back 
yard of Paradise to this east window. Here I get a perspec- 
tive,—miles and miles of farm lands stretching off to the hori- 
zon, shimmering with ripening grain and dotted with white 
farm-houses, red barns, and bits of woodland. Half a mile up 
the road a beautiful birch grove flourishes, and on the other 
side of it is a field that is a perfect bower of daisies. The 
tallest pine I have ever seen guards the entrance to the Stone 
quarry; there’s a wonderful elm over in the pasture where 
Nellie, the black-eared cow, reigns supreme. A _ hang-bird 
has its nest there. 


I spend at least half an hour sunning myself here every 
morning. I learned the lazy trick from Cousin Isaae’s chick- 
ens.—And by the way, Shortness, why is it that they are your 
chickens and Miss Nora’s while they are little and then as 
soon as they become respectable sized broilers they are John 
Henry’s and Cousin Isaac’s henceforth so long as they are per- 
mitted to live? 


Gymmie attributes my physical, mental and moral improve- 
ment directly to the influence of her new cult, which is a phy- 
sical-exercise-deep-breathing-pleasant-thoughts system, guar- 
anteed,— 

No cure, no pay; 
No pay anyway! 


Every morning, precisely at sunrise—and you know how 1 
adjure sunrises,—she drags me out of bed and over to this 
window, makes me get down on my knees, poke my head out 
of the window, and, with my hands on my hips, take twelve 
deep breaths and oath to the following: 


‘““T shall be very happy today! 
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I shall be happy because I am happy! 
And because I am happy, 
Therefore I shall be happy!’’ 


Talk about your Sun cults and all that! Gymmie is the ex- 
pert queen of the aggregation. All she lacks is being arrested 
and hauled into court so as to acquire notoriety; and she 
would have gotten that at my hands had I not become inter- 
ested in a little side-line of my own during the performance. 


You see, it was all so new to me at first that I could not tell 
just how good a fake it was going to be. Up in the Iron Coun- 
try we get up and dress to the tune of something modern, like 
this, 

Go to it and at it! 
Go to it and at it! 
Go to it and at it again! 
For if you don’t do it 
While you are to it, 
You may never get at it again! 


But here is the secret: the very first morning, just as I had 
my head out of the window preparatory to inhaling twelve 
mouthfuls of delicious clover-laden air, and when I thought to 
at the same time witness the daily miracle of the rising sun, 
behold my wandering glances caught sight of a big yellow 
touring car coming like mad over the Quarry Hill. I gasped, 
and then sat still for so long that Gymmie thought I had faint- 
ed and proceeded to shake the life half out of me—But she 
made me do that chant, oh yes, she’s a_ stickler. for ritual- 
ism, is Gymmie. 


Now, by faithfully practicing her cult, I have discovered 
that the yellow automobile comes over that Hill like a sun- 
burst every morning and at arate far exceeding the speed 
limit. I have learned, too,—it sort of oozed out of Cousin 
Isaac,—that the owner and driver is the manager of the Stone 


/ 
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Quarry; so I call him ‘‘The Quarry Man.”’ 


However, I know very well that this man is no manager of 
a stone quarry or of anything else, for a manager manages to 
arrive at the scene of his activities not earlier than ten-thirty 
in the morning, stays until about eleven or eleven-thirty, goes 
out to lunch, returns about three or three-thirty and goes 
home at five o’clock to tell his wife how tired he is, how rush- 
ed he has been, and to otherwise inspire her with awe at being 
the wife of the busiest man in the world. This man who tries 
to beat the rising sun at the Stone Quarry may be a workman, 
a boss, a foreman or an assistant manager at the most, but 
a real manager with a capital M, never, unless there has been 
a radical change in official time tables in the last two weeks 
and something new under the sun has been arranged. Cousin 
Isaac must be mistaken for I have lived under the same roofs 
with managers of everything from sponge factories and ten 
cent stores to base ball teams, and the manager who is the 
exception that proves the ten-thirty rule is the manager 
of a school system, and he never leaves his work at all and 
consequently has no opportunity to arrive either in the morn- 
ing or at any other time. The chances are ten to one that the 
real manager of this Quarry, as of most other enterprises, is 
some quiet little woman in the back o fthe office at a salary 
of ten to fifteen dollars per week and on whom the so-called 
manager is as dependent as a child for the thinking that 
makes the business a success, and who probably forgets more 
of the subtle intricacies of the business every day than he will 
ever know. 


There, I hear Gymmie! I wonder what it is now? Last 
night when we went to bed it was Indians—Cousin Isaac had 
told her there is a tribe of them living about four miles up in 
the country ; and he nearly got his head taken off for not hay- 
ing told her about them last year. He was amazed to learn 
that one of her fondest ambitions in life is to be a fully feath- 
ered member of an Indian tribe—and his amazement was not 
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unmixed with scorn. He had purposely shielded her from 
knowledge of their existence, supposing she would be afraid 
to stay in the country. 


This morning after the papers came in, he was disgusted to 
hear that she was bent upon going to the nominating conven- 
tion down in the big city—You know there is a fine distinction 
over here. When we go in one direction we go to ‘‘The City,”’ 
and when we go the other way we arrive at ‘‘The Big City.’’— 
Gymmie is determined to go to that convention and help set- 
tle the destinies of the nation. Wild horses could not drag 
me out of Wayside this week but if I had to leave the city 
limits and could choose, I should certainly condemn myself to 
an Indian Pow-wow. My argument is that any man who has 
the courage even to be willing to be made president of this 
country is certainly able to stand the wear and tear of a nom- 
inating convention without assistance from me. I believe in 
direct primaries and so does Gymmie and so once more incon- 
sistency is a handsome young woman whose fighting blood 
needs the addition of a solution of Cream of Tartar. 

Cousin Isaac may not be a prophet, but he thinks he is and 
he looks like one, and he says that ‘‘This country is dead set on 
turnin’ iself inside out with a Democratic administration, ’y 
-gad!’’ And I’m sure I don’t care if it does. At any rate I 
could not change my residence in time to cast a vote to pre- 
vent such a condition of affairs and so I propose to sit right 
here and sun myself while the American people enjoy the 
spectacle of the moving picture performance they have staged - 
for themselves down in the City. It remains for them to get 
the worth of their money. 3 


Gymmie and I explored the Quarry last Sunday and I 
found myself a studio up there. It is a room formed of rock 
with its fourth side open and giving a grand view of the 
country I have been trying to describe to you. In the center 
of the room is a big rock table where I shall sit and sketch. 
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The old rocks are full of mosses, ferns and flowers, and the 
trees are alive with birds. I am going to paint Gymmie sit- 
ting up there among the wild things she loves so well. If I 
only had the strength to do the things I want to do and to 
keep at my work, it seems to me that I could forget ever 
having lived anywhere but here. Gymmie and I are going 
with the mail on Monday and after that I am going to crawl 
out of the old crust that is melting loose from about me and 
get out my brushes and things. Some day I hope to find my- 
self as light and flexible as fine silk, and as sweet and gentle 
and lovable and liveable as a girl can be. Then will you 
think of trying to send me back again to the Iron Country? 


I am ordered below! Says Gymmie, ‘‘Betsey, you old rat, 
why don’t you come down? Miss Nora wants you to shell 
the peas for dinner.”’ 


Miss Nora wants nothing of the kind, and Gymmie is a 
Tartar. The truth of the matter is that she is playing with 
Jerry, Jr., and doesn’t want to do it herself. That kitten gets 
more attention than a baby. 


Your lazy sister, 


BETSEY. 
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UNDER THE EAVES OF THE HOUSE 
THAT JACK BUILT. 


My Dear Short Sister : 


Miss Nora calls this ‘‘The House That Jack Built,’’ and 
she has just been up here telling me the story of Jack’s 
seven years of hard luck. It has set me counting my sound 
spots and it won’t make you any shorter to do the same, so 
I’ll just give you a record in regular chronological order: 


The year he was nineteen he married him a wife and built 
this house, never having said to himself: 


‘‘Needles and pins! Needles and pins! 
When a man marries, his trouble begins!’’ 


But troubles began coming all the same and kept on arriv- * 
ing for seven years. 


First year: His cow fell over into the Quarry and broke 
her neck. His neighbors not only pitied him but bought him 
another. 


Second year: Soon after the Quarry started operations in 
the spring he fooled with a stick of dynamite and blew off 
one of his own legs with it. 


Third year: His wife died, leaving him a widower with 
one leg and three children, the youngest but a few weeks oli. 
Whereupon the community got up a concert and sold tickets 
for his benefit, and gave him the proceeds to buy a cork leg 
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so that he could again work. He took the money, supplied 
the missing member of his anatomy and immediately walked 
off and married another woman—a widow with one child. 


Soon after that his lawsuit against the Quarry company 
was settled and he got five hundred dollars from them. He 
then gave up the idea of working, and they all lived in ease 
until the money was spent. 


Fourth year: His wife’s sister visited them and had Scar- 
let Fever and died. All the children took the disease, and 
having weak eyes, were left nearly blind. Another baby was 
added to the family. 


Fifth year: His second wife died and he had to mortyzage 
the place to pay the funeral bills and send the children away 
to have their eyes treated. 


Sixth year: He married again. Another baby. 


Seventh year: The mortgage was foreclosed and the piace 
sold to Cousin Isaac. The first two sets of children were 
’ distributed among relatives and orphan asylums, and Jack 
with wife No. 3 and her infant, went to the Poor Farm, where 
they still reside. 


One might expect such a man as that to build a nine by 
twelve kitchen with five doors and two windows in it, but 
this, the House That Jack Built, possesses an astonishing fea- 
ture that no human mind could ever anticipate and which 
was, of course, an accident; it is the peculiar arrangement of 
the cellar door. Like all cellars, this one has a wall eighteen 
inches thick or thereabouts and the cellar door is cut close 
to the corner on the south side of the room so that it juts 
out past the cellar steps about twelve inches, making them 
miss the door after this fashion— 
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Celie | 


Door 


The only way to get down cellar is to go down sidewise, 
and one has to be thinner than you are, Shortness, to be able 
to do even that. You could not for the life of you get far 
enough down there to so much as get. stuck. It is the best 
gymnasium work ever; it exercises every muscle in one’s 
body. Gymmie could not be prouder of those steps, if pey 
were her own invention. 


The five kitchen doors are placed and hung on the princi- 
ple that when any one of them is open it must stand tangent 
to some other door. Therefore, if you are going down cellar’ 
you take the precaution to shut and lock every other 
_ door in the room, for if any one of them should open it would 
close the cellar door and stand at right angles to it, and there 
you would be, trapped in the cellar with no means of escape 
except to tunnel out like a rat. A decided novelty in time 
locks that is. And it would be possible by opening the right 
doors at the right time to get their knobs so caught that a 
deadlock would ensue that could be matched only by a state 
legislature. That happened to me the other day, and, not be- 
ing able to pry the knobs apart, I had to get the screwdriver 
and take one of them off. Sometimes I think that only an 
insane genius could devise such a scheme of things and I 
almost admire that kitchen; but at such crucial moments as 
the one just cited I tell the family that had I a fourteen- 
year-old boy who could not do a better piece of house build- 
ing I should immediately question the soundness of his mind. 


I am staying upstairs today because Miss Nora is still 
cleaning and the prolonged process is getting on my nerves. 
There was not a speck of dirt in the house to begin with, but 
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she has been scouring and scrubbing and dusting and polish- 
ing ever since the new bed was ordered. We can not find 
a chair in the house to sit down on during the day, nor a book 
to read, nor even a picture on the walls to look at. They are 
all out on the porches and walks and fences and clothes- 
lines being sunned and dried and aired. I just heard Gymmie 
saying something about taking out an accident policy, and 
Cousin Isaac’s patience gave out last night as he edged his 
way in through a chaos of furniture. ‘‘ Well, Nory,’’ he said, 
‘if y’ clean much longer it’ll be so dirty I can’t get in the 
house.”’ 


The wonderful and mysterious bed is scheduled to arrive 
on any way-freight and a few revelations are being reluc- 
tantly made concerning it. The freight agent told Cousin 
Isaac that the town where it was shipped from is so far north 
that they will have to bring it down part way on hand sleds 
—at least that is what Cousin Isaac told Gymmie. 


She has had two very long letters about it and has at last 
divulged that through a friend of hers she met a man last 
winter who invented this new kind of box mattress about 
which he is enthusiastically ambitious. She never told me 
about him, mind you, but now I know where she got her new 
hobby about sanitary beds, ete. 


Up in Laurium, wherever that northern town may be, this 
man and a partner have a concern for manufacturing these 
mattresses, along with pillows and other sleeping parapher- 
nalia. Gymmie knows all about it—what they make, how 
they make it, how much it costs and what it is sold for. She 
must have had a lot of coaching to know every detail of the 
business as she does. Verily, she is the most resourceful per- 
son alive. The minute Miss Nora’s old heirloom of a bedstead 
went down under her, she bethought herself of her friend, 
the Mattress Man in Laurium, and wrote, beseeching him to 
send her a bed at his very earliest, in her haste making no 
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stipulation as to size, cost, or color. I insist that she broke 
the poor old bed down purposely. 


I hear some one down at the front door. I know Miss Nora 
is not presentable and there’s no knowing where Gymmie is, 
so 


b 


Bye, Bye, 
BETSEY. 


P. S. It came! All alone in a freight car, and in such 
profusion that Cousin Isaae had to call in the section gang 
‘from the railroad to help get it over here. The front yard 
was so full that even the little chickens couldn’t get in. 
Everything was packed and padded and wrapped a foot deep 
for safe transportation. You ought to have seen the old 
hens rowed up outside the fence quarreling about which one 
was going to have a new excelsior nest with tissue paper 
lining. That’s all the sense a hen has! There was excelsior 
and tissue paper enough packed around that bed to nest all 
the hens and bed all the horses in Hassock County for a year. 


And Rex got it into his sporty old head that this was a 
new kind of hay we had imported, so he refused to eat new 
mown grass for his supper that night until he had tried the 
shavings. I tried to persuade Cousin Isaac to run it all 
through the feed grinder and start a pure food factory. I 
even offered to write and illustrate all the advertising matter 
for nothing and still I believe that he missed the get-rich-quick 
chance of a lifetime. 


We three women cut strings and unwrapped paper all day 
Tuesday,—I didn’t even take time to mail this letter,—but 
when we got things undone they were so soft and fluffy that 
they puffed up to greater bigness than they were before, so 
we gained nothing in yard space. Cousin Isaac said that 
when he was coming home he could not see the house after 
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he left the Quarry Hill. Positively, not a person in the whole 
neighborhood did a quarter of a day’s work that day. They 
were all watching us and wondering what new enterprise the 
Mail Carrier was up to. 


The bed is a beauty—all brass in mission style. I  dis- 
tributed the different parts of it around the yard to make 
people think we had new golden gates. 


At six o’clock Cousin Isaac came a second time with the 
section men, treated them all to cigars, and they proceeded 
to install the bed in the front room upstairs. That was easy. 


They set it up, admired it profusely, and then jubilantly came. 


down and undertook the mattress, which is a huge box affair 
made of wood, with the springs all beautifully covered and 
mounted on a frame that exactly fits the bed. Of course, it is 
something entirely new, and its inventor certainly has occa- 
sion to be proud of it but that does not excuse the difficulties 
of handling it in a small house—difficulties which cannot be 
described with a feminine vocabulary. At first the men thought 
that they could put it up through a window, but when they 
measured them they found the windows all too small—or 
rather the mattress was too big. The staircase route was the 
only way, so they took hold all hands and shoved the thing in- 
to the little hall beside the stairs, preparatory to boosting it 
up as you put a small boy up an apple tree. 


It was an exact fit for the hall. There wasn’t an inch to 
spare any place. They could not even get their fingers in to 
take hold of it to pull it out again. All we could do was to 
look at one end of it, and as it was getting dark by that time, 
we had to leave the thing there, pigeon-holed for the night. 


Shortness, do you remember the time father took us to see 
Jumbo, the largest elephant in the world? If so, you remem- 
ber how big he looked in his car. Well, when I peered wist- 
fully in through the screen at that mattress the next morning, 
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I felt impelled to say, ‘‘Jumbo, you poor caged thing, you 
must be hungry; here’s a peanut for you.’’ Instead, I merely 
said to Cousin Isaae, ‘‘The only thing you can do now will be 
to go down cellar and saw out the staircase and the floor, so 
that you can drop the mattress down and hoist it straight up 
into the room.’’ 


He gave me the most withering look. ‘‘Yes,’’ he snapped, 
“‘that would be a great idee! Go down cellar, saw out the 
floor, and let the bloomin’ gi’nt fall in on me, ’Y gad!”’ 


That was the last suggestion I offered. (No blind man can 
compare, in intensity of blindness, with the man with per- 
fectly good eyes who doesn’t want to see.) But I intended 
to get that mattress upstairs and if I could not find a way 
I proposed, of course, to make one. As soon as we got him 
off on the Mail Route, I went around to the front door and 
took another sympathetic, determined look at the prisoner. 
Then I called Gymmie and suggested that we take off the 
burlap. (We had left it on so that the men would not soil the 
dainty blue cloth covering of the mattress while they handled 
it, but we need not have been so careful. They had not 
handled it enough to soil anything.) The look she gave me 
corresponded identically with the one bestowed upon me by 
Cousin Isaac a short while before. There’s no doubt about 
those two being related. She wanted to know how much 
space I thought that thin burlap cover occupied. I was get- 
ting sensitive about having my theories scoffed at, and so I 
got the paring knife and the sewing machine screwdriver and 
set to work. I took the tacks out from around the box, and 
when we pulled off the burlap what do you suppose we 
found? Two other mattresses, besides the bottom one which 
wasn’t a mattress at all but just a covered padded spring. 
There was a thick wool one, soft as Miss Nora’s feather bed, 
and a nice little thin one to put under the sheet. And there 
was a pair of great down pillows—We had already found a 
medium-sized pair inside of the bolster and Miss Nora was 
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outraged at this extravagance. ‘‘Two pairs of pillows for one 
bed!’ she eried. ‘‘Of course it’s a big bed but it would crowd 
four people to sleep in it all at once and they must have made 
a mistake. You ought to send one pair back, don’t you think, 
Gymmie ?’’ : 


The proposition at hand seemed much smaller when we got 
all those things peeled off it, but one of two things was still 
certain, either the stairs would have to be taken out, just as I 
had suggested, so that the bed could be put down cellar and 
elevated to the second floor, or else we would have to take off 
the roof and set the mattress in place with a derrick. I ex- 


plained these two possibilities with all seeming patience and 


then respectfully recommended that insomuch as the stairs 
were rickety and uneven—being made like the rest of the 
house, and that they kept us in constant fear lest one or the 
other of the old people fall and break a bone on them,—in 
view of all the attending circumstances, I maintained that 
this was ostensibly the time for a new stairway. 


“‘T am thoroughly disgusted with those men!’’ I scolded at 
Gymmie, ‘‘It took five of them two hours to trap this thing in 
here and then they went off and left it. If you will get me 
a cold-chisel and a hammer I will tear off the boards on the 
stairway and we three women will put the rest of this bed 
up there ourselves. It takes women to do hard things al- 
ways.”’ 


Gymmie was disposed to argue, as usual. ‘‘We did the 
unpacking,’’ she began, ‘‘and they were merely trying to 
follow our instructions.’’ I don’t know what has come over 


that girl. I have never until this summer caught her defend- 
ing the men. 


Just as I was taking the nails out of the last board we 
heard a great commotion outside and discovered another 
calamity at hand. Gymmie had left the lane gate open when she 
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came back with the tools, and Nellie, the black-eared cow, had 
gotten at the piles of excelsior and tissue paper. She evi- 
dently mistook them for infant haystacks and was at them 
hoofs and horns when we discovered her. The wind was 
blowing about sixty miles an hour and it did the rest. It is 
still raining excelsior and tissue paper over Wayside. 


When Cousin Isaac came home the bed was made and we 
girls had been napping on its expansive bosom, but he could 
not get upstairs to see it until he got the ladder and climbed 
in a window, for we had crawled up the edge of the staircase 
like monkeys and he could not do that, being apparently in 
a later stage of race development. 


He had to hustle off and get a man to put in new steps. 
I expected he would be cross but he was not. In fact, he was 
so proud of us that he brought the section gang and the sta- 
tion agent over to see what we had done. 


Gymmie simply will not tell! me another thing about the 
Mattress Man. She insists that there is nothing to tell, but I 
know better. It is plainly to be seen that he had that whole 
queen’s outfit made especially for her, a fact she does not 
deny, but explains that it pleased him because professionally 
she was able to appreciate his wares. 


I have a suspicion that she has had some news of Bobs. 
She had a letter yesterday that she said nothing about, and 
I twice surprised her deeply absorbed in a psychological 
study of the back of my head. But if I have run out of reliable 
information I had better stop writing before I tell something 
that I do not know and thus join myself to the ranks of that 
disreputable class of false witnesses who base their treacher- 
ous conclusions on ‘‘ Well, that’s what we think.’’ 


Lovingly, 
BETSEY. 
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Whitten Confession No. LX 


IN A HICKORY CHAIR UNDER THE WOLF RIVER TREE 
WITH A SPRAINED ANKLE TWO WEEKS OLD. 


Shortest of Sisters : 


Once upon a time when we were children there loomed 
over the top of Weimer’s Hill a conglomerated mass of color 
which resembled neither a sunrise nor a bush fire and which 
John Henry confidently recognized as a Killing Machine —At 
which sensational announcement we all ran and hid. You 
may not remember, but I do, because I stowed myself away 
in the milk house under an adjustable shelf made of loose 
boards and vinegar kegs, and when a later report assured us 
that it was gypsies, I, in my eagerness to be in the front row 
of spectators, nearly drowned myself in a deluge of tin pans 
and morning’s milk. Is it any wonder I have no warmer 
affection for John Henry? 


Now to all appearances it was a Killing Machine that 
started out on the Star Route the other morning. Let me de- 
scribe the brilliant pageant for you: There was a seventeen- 
dollar-and-a-half horse, draped in a bright yellow muslin fly 
net, the gift of the blacksmith at Garden Prairie and bearing 
his advertisement; there was also a buckboard, the bones of 
which rattled at every turn of its wheels and which was 
manned (?) by two girls in blue linen, French plaid gingham, 
lingerie hats and automobile veils in the prevailing tints of 
pink and blue. Over them, a huge orange umbrella spread 
its coffee advertisement to the four winds and the summer 
sun. This last was the postmaster’s donation to the cause. With 
it he tried to outdo the fly-net of his arch enemy, the black- 
smith. Both were surprises to Gymmie and me. Cousin Isaac 
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thought them so truly beautiful that he secretly saved them 
for us to christen. His thoughtfulness and lack of artistic 
taste are equaled only by his insatiable hankering for color, 
We begged and implored, but no amount of coaxing, entreat- 
ing or ridicule could move him. 


‘‘Put up the umbrelly,’’ he urged. ‘‘Do you gals want to 
be biled in this sun?’’ And then, ‘‘Oh, yes, Rex’s gotter 
wear his net. Flies is awful bad t’day. Allus air jist before 
arain. They’ll chew the meat all off the old hoss, ’a he ain’t 
got none t’ spare.”’ 


After all, there is something in the eternal fitness of 
things. A huge orange umbrella on the beach at a summer 
resort would be a star attraction, the envy of the mob, and it 
would have to be locked up nights to prevent its being 
stolen. Why then should it have appeared such a mon- 
strosity when surmounting a buckboard dedicated to the 
service of the Postoffice Department of the United States? 


I told Cousin Isaac that it looked like a Suffragist sun- 
shade and that I didn’t want to do anything to feed the flame 
of Gymmie’s zeal. But just then the train whistled and we 
had to plunge our rainbow hues into the color fight and be 
off to serve Uncle Sam. 


The first team of horses we met shied until they nearly 
upset the load of hay they were drawing. I blamed my two- 
inch plaids but Gymmie tried to console me by declaring that 
it was the driver’s fault; that he was looking at me instead 
of at his horses and that the poor fellow really couldn’t help 
it, because I was a summer idyl, a poet’s dream, and a lot of 
other foolish things. It was evident that the combination of 
fly net and umbrella had for the moment unbalanced 
her mind. At any rate, her explanation did not 
account for all the cows shaking their horns and retreating 
to the backs of the pastures, nor for every old turkey gob- 
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bler, guinea hen, and peacock along the road ealling out the 
whole family and the hired girl to see what was going by. 


I had trouble with Rex from the beginning. Cousin Isaac 
was no prouder of that yellow fly net than he was. He evi- 
dently believed himself decorated for another term on the 
race track. The old rebel did his utmost to tear down the 
very first mail box we approached but the post was not only 

‘substantial enough to withstand his onslaught but was a work 
of art, it being a piece of an old barber pole with blue letters 
chasing each other down the white stripes to spell 


“LOUIE’S BARBER SHOP.”’ 


This was evidently a relic of the days when Wayside boasted 
tonsorial parlors and the men were not compelled to go seven 
miles to get shaved if they did not care to risk cutting their 
own throats. As a support for a rural mail box it was cer- 
tainly a novelty. It reminded me of an acrostic class recita- 
tion in the second grade. I expected it to spell Santa Claus 
or George Washington. 


Rex pretended to think he had found a feed box and stuck 
his nose into it and smelled the letters left there for us to 
collect. Then he hooked the post inside a front wheel in a 
second attempt to break it off. Gymmie said he thought I 
wanted it for a souvenir of the trip. 


She kept herself busy struggling with a slip of paper on 
which Cousin Isaac had written an orderly list of his ‘‘Cus- 
tomers,’’ as he calls them. The following are the easy ones: 
Herman Buckoltz, Otto Thiesenfeldt, Augustus Woldt, Chris- 
tian Boeder, Wilheim Schiltz, A. F. Mickaelson, Frederick 
Biencke, H. J. Kirckenbacker, Karl Dudenhoefer, Simon 
Lempke, Henry Kiekhaefer. 


Maybe you think we were delivering mail in an Irish 
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precinct? Those names all sound alike to me but Gymmie can 
say them without the book. You would think she owns that 
mail route. When we got far enough from home so that I 
could not get out and walk back she confided to me that we 
were coming to a stretch of lonely cross-road where there 
would not be a single house and where a man was once way- 
laid, robbed and nearly beaten to death. The tones of her 
voice indicated that she felt morally certain of finding a ban- 
dit lurking there waiting to appropriate our mail bag. Plain- 
ly, she was nervous but, strange to say, the news never fazed 
me. In my brilliant regalia I was game for about eleven 
miles of lonely road with no farm houses, poultry yards or 
cow pastures. Moreover, me-thought I heard Opportunity 
softly tapping at the dashboard, and I began plotting. I did 
about a half mile of thinking and then I brought Rex to a 
halt right in the depths cf the wooded wilderness of that 
perilous highway, took the fly net off of him, folded it up 
apologetically, and buried it under the seat. It took us fully 
fifteen minutes to loosen the bolts so that we eould get the 
umbrella down and out, and then I covered my own glad rags 
with a silk automobile coat of military blue. Grown desper- 
ate, and deliberately choosing ruin rather than renown, I 
finished by secreting my veil in one of my big pockets, there- 
by exposing my hat to the dust and sun, either of which 
would alone have been fatal. Thus we succeeded in so ton- 
ing down the color scheme of our Civil Service turnout, that 
when’ we again emerged into publie view it would have been 
hard to find in a hundred miles a more demure looking trio 
than Gymmie, Rex and I. 


But, oh, the complications of an R. F. D.! On the top of 
every mail box there is a-little zine flag. It is fastened there 
by a sort of swivel so that it can be made to either stand up 
or lie flat. ‘‘Flags up indicate that there is mail in the box 
to be collected,’’ Gymmie explained, and I believed her. 


Soon we saw a flag up and stopped, only to find the box 
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empty. ‘““There’s no mail in your box, is there?’’ demanded 
Gymmie in a near-quarrelsome voice, of a lad who poked his 
head around a corner of the yard. 


He grinned like a monkey and said, ‘‘No, but they was 
yestiday.”’ 


Before that day was over we found that a flag up might 
mean that there was mail, that there had been mail the day 
before, or that there would be when they got the letters 
written. ; 


Our first real experience was with an old German who in- 
sisted upon buying a postal order of us even though we de- 
clared that we had none for sale. We offered to send him one 
by Cousin Isaac the next day, but he had a five dollar bill 
and he looked us over dubiously. Gymmie happened to have 
the right change and so he finally decided that she should 
buy and mail the order for him. He handed over the en- 
velope, directed—as she happened then to discover—to ‘‘Sup- 
ply House on Earth, Chicago.’’ 


They jabbered away in German for fully five minutes 
and I never saw such contortions as that old man executed 
in trying to make himself understood. (Honestly now, Short- 
ness, if you were to go into another country to live and you 
came to owe to that country everything you and your family 
had, and everything your father and mother and your father- 
in-law and mother-in-law and your brothers and sisters and 
aunts and uncles and their families had, wouldn’t you have 
the common decency to show enough respect for that country. 
to learn its language, so that you wouldn’t have to use your 
hands and feet to make yourself understood by the natives?) 
I began to scold Gymmie for humoring him enough to talk 
German with him but she reminded me that we were expected 
home that night. 


UNCLE SAM’S STAR ROUTE. 


Finally things came to the point where I knew that I could © 
not live much longer unless I could either shout or go into 
convulsions, and it was plain that Gymmie had not yet found 
out where he wanted the letter to go, so between my teeth 
I said, ‘‘Get the catalog.’’ 


‘‘Get me your catalog!’’ echoed Gymmie in the tones of a 
commanding officer. 


The old German at once forwarded a translation of the 
order to the fence, which was by that time picketed with 
youngsters, and soon one of them came back with a catalog so 
big that she fell down with it twice before she got to us. 
We found that the company was to blame for the old man’s 
mistake because the outside cover proclaimed in huge letters 
‘“‘The Biggest Supply House on Earth’’, and he of course 
thought the largest lettering was bound to be the address. 


He had an order for a dollar-and-a-quarter wheelbarrow, a 
six cent mouse trap and a three cent gimlet, making a grand 
total of a dollar and thirty-four cents. Gymmie addressed a 
new envelope for him, forgetting to collect for the stamp and 
the order, allowed him time to take her fountain pen apart 
and examine the pieces, and then we drove on, five cents short 
and twenty minutes late, only to be intercepted at the next 
corner by another German. Oh,,but the yare thick over 
there!—The Kaiser would be proud of that section of the 
country. 


German No. 2, had a letter for us to mail but no stamp for 
it and ‘‘No change handy,’’—and he slapped the big empty 
packets of his blue denims to prove it. We looked at each 
other in embarrassment, questioning the policy of trusting a 
bankrupt cheese-maker for a postage stamp, but at the same 
time reading the inscription in the upper left hand corner of 
the envelope,— 
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‘“Come back in 15 days to 
Simon Lempke, Cheese-maker,”’ 


the omission of his address implying that all the world is 
bound to know the whereabouts of Simon Lempke, Cheese- 
maker. 


It was necessary that we at once find an appropriate place 
to laugh so we kept the letter and drove on hastily, thus pil- 
ing up our deficit to seven cents. 


We were coming to Garden Prairie, and I was devoutly 
thankful, for I was getting cross and sunburned, and my 
hands were blistering from driving. Rex was tired, hungry 
and mean, and was limping disgracefully because of a spavin. 
Gymmie tried to get me to console myself by just supposing 
we had Parcel Post to attend to. 


At Garden Prairie, which is a cool, pretty little place, we 
ate our lunch, drank at the town pump, and rested until two 
o’clock, when another carrier arrived with the mail from the 
opposite direction. Then we started out to complete the cir- 
cuit home and with one exception all went well. The excep- 
tion was a young minister standing sedately by the parsonage 
mailbox with an air of great concern about him and in his 
hand a most effeminate looking envelope of dainty shell pink. 
He halted us to enter complaint against Uncle Sam’s exceed- 
ingly primitive process of printing or stamping the places 
and dates on first class mail. The writer of the letter had 
during the year taught the little district school and was now 
away on her vacation and would not be back for eight long 
weeks. Having just moved from one vacation place to an- 
other evidently many miles away, she had taken pains to 
twice record in conspicuous places her new street and house 
number but had omitted to even hint at the names of the state 
and the city she was in. There was absolutely no clue, he 
blushingly assured us,—as though afraid we might demand to 
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be shown the letter—except the blur that passed for a stamp 
on the envelope. She had left it to Uncle Sam to do the en- 
lightening on that point and he had failed the minister in a 
most exasperating way. Gymmie and I took turns over the 
semblance of a Chinese puzzle, then we studied it together 
under the direction of the anxious clergyman and the young 
farmer and wife who evidently kept his home for him. Two 
s’s and two g’s were all our united efforts could make out of 
it and I dealt their confidence in us a death blow by un- 
reasoningly and impulsively suggesting Sing Sing. It was 
little less than heaping insult upon imposition. 


‘“‘Well, that was just like a woman to forget to give her 
address !’’ commented the farmer. ‘‘Does the girl think we’re 
mind readers?”’ 


‘““Not any more than it is like a man!’’ retorted his wife. 
““You know well enough, Jim Sears, that your own brother 
did that very same trick just last year.’’ 


‘‘Oh, well, she’ll probably write again soon,’’ comforted 
Gymmie philosophically. But the minister refused to be con- 
soled,—seemingly on the indisputable ground of previous ex- 
perience,—and helpless to render him further satisfaction we 
were compelled to drive on and leave him _ disconsolately 
studying the blur on the shell pink envelope. 


Belleview is a little crossroads like the others, with a cou- 
ple of stores, a blacksmith shop, a school house, a church and 
a cemetery, but unlike them it was very shortly to become a 
landmark in the history of Uncle Sam’s Star Route. The 
postoffice is in one of the little stores and comes near being in 
the blacksmith shop, it is so near to the latter. I could searce- 
ly get Rex and the buckboard to the store doors because of 
the big yellow automobile that stood in front of the shop un- 
dergoing a physical examination apprehending what I should 
suppose would be lung trouble. I recognized it at once as the 
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Quarry car and was glad to get a look at it at close range. 


Gymmie took the mail into the office and I turned in my 
seat so as to watch the poor old fat smithy who lay flat on his 
back under the car, hammering, sweating and swearing. When 
he had hammered and sweated and sworn himself out he 
erawled from under and said something to two men who 
stood in the door of the shop. They immediately stepped out 
and one of them began to crank up the machine, which chug- 
ged and shook and shot like an exploding gas plant. Instantly 
Rex mistook this disturbance for the dawning of another 
Fourth of July, snorted, and without warning took the bit in 
his teeth and played the self-starter act by making a wild 
dash around the corner of the store, for parts unknown. ; 


As he started, a northeaster caught the southwest corner 
of my coat and blew it into the corresponding wheel of the 
buckboard and at once I began to wind up, coat, brass but- 
tons, girl and all, like a towel in a clothes wringer. My hands 
were wound up in the reins and I could not get them loose; so, 
it being a question of either breaking or stretching, I stretch- 
ed and stretched and stretched some more until I can not see 
how I can help being at least a foot taller,—although I have 
not been able to stand up straight enough to be measured. 


The two men were there in an instant. One grabbed Rex 
by the head while the other hustled out his knife and began 
altering the style of my coat. An analysis of the wreck re- 
vealed an ankle so badly twisted and wrenched that I could 
not stand upon it, a bruised arm, and hands fearfully blist- 
ered. 


The men had a whole surgeon’s outfit in that car, and when 
they were done with bandaging me they laid me out in the 
back seat in all the pillows and blankets the little stores had 
for sale; and then the Quarry man started home with me, 
leaving the chauffer to follow with Gymmie and the mail.—She 
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was deputy Carrier for that day, understand, and had to stay 
by Uncle Sam’s mail sacks. 


Cousin Isaac met us at the gate with a Paris Green sprinkler 
in one hand and a pan of potato bugs in the other. Miss Nora, 
frightened almost to death, came running out with her skirts 
pinned up and her scrubbing brush drippng foamy soapsuds 
at every step. She met the Quarry man carrying me into the 
house, and concluded, of course, that I was dead. She could 
conceive of none but a dead woman submitting herself thus to’ 
be transported by a strange man. 


He was gone before she and Cousin Isaac found their 
‘voices and in five minutes he was back, having plucked from 
the highway the Country doctor, a lean, lanky fellow with a 
stiff hat drawn down over his ears, his necktie around the top 
of his celluoid collar, and the waist of his coat up the middle 
of his back like an empire gown. I got it into my head that he 
was a preacher come to bury me, and went off into fits of 
Weeping protest everytime he came near me. By that time 
my ankle was swelled up like a young football and the 
Quarry Man and Gymmie had finally to do the bandaging 
while the doctor stood off—in the other room, I guess —and 
pretended to boss the job. Then the yellow car went spinning 
off to the city and was back before dark with the crossest, 
baldest old surgeon imaginable and a whole drug _ stock, 
Wayside being so inconsistent as to have a doctor but no drug 
store. 


My theatricals made no impression on the sympathies of 
this officious personage from the city, who should have lived 
in the dark ages when torturing Christians was the pleasing 
pastime of heathen such as he. He pulled and twisted at me 
until I fainted. Then, when I came back to consciousness he 
scolded me for having the bad judgment to sprain my ankle 
instead of breaking it, declaring, ‘‘It would have been enough 
sight easier to mend.’’ And he of course gave me no oppor- 
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tunity to explain how little choice I had in the matter. 


And thus it came to pass that I have been lying around the 
House That Jack Built, bound hand and foot, with my house 
of dreams all gone to smash and my nerves and parts of my 
anatomy gone with it. Mr. Benson,—for that is the Quarry 
Man’s name,—has been all kindness and attention. In fact he 
has done much more than any of us were willing he should do, 
but he assumed such responsibility for the accident that if we 
were to refuse to allow him this satisfaction I know he would 
insist upon paying damages or do some such embarrassing 
thing which, because it is unnecessary, we do not believe in, 
so long as man is brother to man. He has sent flowers and 
fruits and candy and books and magazines to the upstairs 
room until there is scarcely a place to set even a tumbler of 
water, and if another edible, smellable, or readable thing 
comes we shall have to begin storing things on the roof. 
Miss Nora kept him down stairs as often as she could, but 
the doctor connived to let him run the gauntlet and now that 
I am able to be dressed he gets up there quite often and I hke- 
lieve she likes him a little better. He is a veritable giant, a 
product of the out-of-doors, and I must confess that I have 
never known his like. I know it must be all he can do to 
squeeze up the new stairway. When he comes here I am re- 
minded of a big boy visiting a little girl’s playhouse. 


Miss Nora scolded poor Cousin Isaac for allowing us to try 
to carry the mail for him until Gymmie has fixed a penalty 
for mentioning the subject in the family. We had dreadful 
times until she did that. I am out here against orders, had to 
sort of roll out, propelling myself with my crutch, as nobody 
would help me because nobody believed I was well enough to 
come. How I shall manage to get back into the house, nobody 


knows. Just this minute nobody cares for it is glorious out 
here. But just imagine your lively little sister getting about 
the world on crutches and receiving all the attentions of an 
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Of course you are right in maintaining that had I never. 
come here it would not have happened, that is, I should never 
have come by a sprained ankle in so interesting a way; but to 
my mind there’s a lot more glory in being injured while 
faithfully delivering mail on Uncle Sam’s Star Route than in 
being shot in the army. Gymmie is sorry now that she didn’t 
have me sworn in as deputy instead of herself so that I could 
have been wearing the Star. 


Anyway, I was rescued by a really, truly hero, I am sure of 
that. And, Shortness, he is the Manager of the Stone Quarry 
and also the owner of it. -It seems that his father died last 
year leaving the responsibility of the Quarry entirely upon 
him and he is enthusiastically planning to do wonderful 
things in the way of revolutionizing the methods of conduct- 
ing the busmess by applying the principles of Scientific Man- 
agement. 


Altogether, it has been an experience I should not have 
cared to miss, and the worst and yet the best of it has been 
the lying in Gymmie’s big bed pondering over multitudes of 
things that never before entered my mind. I seem to have 
entertained myself with seeking to solve not only my own but 
the problems of the universe. Only yesterday Gymmie caught | 
me illuminating the covers of a home-made volume with this 
inquisitive title, ‘“‘I WONDER WHY ?’’ Were it not that my 
legal heirs might sometime deem such an answer either sacri- 
ligious or misleading I should be tempted to embellish on the 
lower half of the cover ‘‘THE LORD KNOWS.’’—That was 
always Grandmother’s stereotyped refuge in time of cross ex- 
amination. But one can never be too cautious in committing 
one’s convictions to posterity. Fashions change as rapidly in 
philosophical theory as in sleeves and skirts and boot heels. 


An entire page of this volume, this important contribution 
to puzzle lore, is devoted to this soul-searching inquiry: ‘‘I 
wonder why it is that while your lover is the most wide 
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awake, self-satisfied, self-sufficient creature in the world, vour 
husband is always either sleepy, hungry, or minus a button?” 
said erratic generalization of years of observation being 
prompted by several realistic visions of myself as the wife of 
a famous physician and literary man. It followed my taking 
into consideration for the first time the long hours of the day 
when he would be at the office with an entire change of pro- 
gram at least every five minutes. Then deeper and deeper I 
let my mind penetrate into an imaginary future periodically 
marked and marred by those mysterious affairs held regular- 
ly at the Michawanna Club by prominent men of the town 
and which Bobs would of course attend as do the others and, 
like them, would come home in the wee, small hours all addle- 
brained. In the first place, I should be afraid to stay at home 
alone and in the second place I should be still more afraid 
when he came, for I fear a drunken man as I do a wild beast 
and nothing could induce be to stay in the house with one. 
Then such a scandal as there would be when Doctor Kelsey’s 
wife took flight and left him to put the gas out and himself 
in bed! 


Too, I saw myself, as his wife, compelled to recognize and 
entertain certain odious people like the Indigo Lady, and it is 
quite bad enough now when there are nights during which I 
can not close my eyes without seeing visions of her sitting 
languidly beside my bed in her blue dress and hat. From 
these considerations I deducted material for another page: ‘‘I 
wonder why so many people allow themselves to inherit 
friends when it is so much more satisfactory to choose them 
for one’s self?’’ 


My general conclusion is that while I have barely escaped 
being ground to a pumice by a_ seventeen-dollar-and-a-half 
horse with corrupt political life associations, I have had a nar- 
rower escape from greater sorrow and ruin in the Iron Coun- 
try. And what am I going to do? I am going to get well. 
That seems quite enough of an undertaking for the present. 
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Written Confession No. X 


AT HIGH TIDE ON THE POTOMAC. 


Dearest of Short Sisters : 


It has rained for thirty-six hours. After eighteen hours of 
deluge the Potomac started on a rampage and has ruined six 
hills of pop-corn, a squash vine, and the poppy bed, to date.—. 
I told Gymmie that was no place for the flowers. Poppies 
are like young turkeys; it doesn’t do for them to get their 
feet wet very often. The Potomac is all right for the deep sea 
purposes of crabs and tad poles, and as a thirst parlor for the 
whimsical Nellie, but it would require a lot of training to 
make it a successful irrigation project. 


Verily I know now that you do love me, and I am ready to 
take back anything and everything I have ever said, intimat- 
ed, or even thought to the contrary. But let me tell you that 
had you seen it your Christian duty to tell Bobs Kelsey my 
whereabouts, I am afraid I should never, never have forgiven 
you. But you have done yourself proud. I could never have 
reckoned on you to that extent. 


Bobs will not go insane. He does not even think he will. 
Neither will he by any means seek an unnatural exit from this . 
world’s stage. His love of life is too intense. His symptoms 
are merely those of masculine impatience at being thwarted 
and outwitted. That is a man’s way, to look wild-eyed and 
desperate, raise a great commotion and thus frighten women 
into complying with his wishes against their own better 
judgment. The world has for ages been dominated by might 
and noisy displeasure, rather than by superior apility—I am 
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indebted to my first beau for that valuable knowledge. The 
evidences were that he would kill himself on his way home 
when he left me the last time, but pshaw! you know what he 
really did. 


But to think of your turning the tables on Bobs and putting 
him through such a cross-examination as you did! I knoy 
precisely what a soul-searching that was, for haven’t you used 
those third degree methods on me until I have prayed more 
than once in my younger days to be delivered to the infernal 
regions rather than stand any more of it? 


Of course there was no quarrel, but how could he say there 
is no other woman? How can he be so self-righteous? And 
what if he has been on the rack for two months? Where does 
he think I’ve been? 


T nearly split my head trying to think how he could have 
found ‘out about you. He always affected the utmost indiffer- 
ence regarding my family, as though he considered them of 
no consequence. I remarked about it to Gymmie once, and 
she said ‘‘Oh, well, Betsey, you must realize that Kelsey’s 
more or less of a snob!’’ Which remark made me as highly 
indignant as I can ever get at her. 


But she now remembers that when I was very sick he asked 
about my relatives and she gave him your name and address 
and he was to telegraph for you if I was no better within a 
certain length of time. Spite of your motherly solicitations 
the unexpected expected news quite made me fly away with 
myself. Miss Nora insisted upon my taking a powder, against 
Gymmie’s advice, of course, and in consequence I spent most 
of the night sitting on the rings of Saturn.—Those dopes al- 
ways have a contrary effect upon me. 


Towards morning I fell asleep and dreamed that Bobs was 
here with the Indigo Lady, trying to make me paint her por- 
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trait, and that every one believed the picture was going to 
make me famous. I awoke and found myself sitting up in bed, 
wet with perspiration and trying to paint. Soon I heard some 
one moving about in the back room and I was at once sure 
there was a burglar in the house. I knew the east window 

was wide open. I sat listening until my body seemed to con- 
geal into one huge auditory nerve. Soon there was a shuffling 
past my door and a muffled tread down stairs. I counted the 
steps as he accomplished them, praying at each one that he 
might fall and break his thievish neck. Gymmie awoke and 
ordered me to lie down. 


“*Sh!’’ I breathed. ‘‘There’s a burglar in the house!’’ 


She was disposed to argue until she, too, heard him. Then 
she kissed me, covered me up head and ears—I was in a ner- 
vous chill—slipped out of bed and into her slippers, her pret- 
tiest kimona, and, I think, her gold beads; lighted a candle 
and started for the stairs. There isn’t a thing in this world 
that girl is afraid of. That’s what makes her wonderful. Her 
mind was never poisoned with fear when she was a child. You 
would have thought she was planning to take some one like 
good old St. Nicholas by surprise. Miss Nora was awake and 
saw Gymmie’s light through the floor register, and, by doing 
less primping, reached the foot of the stairs first and got her 
poor bare feet all mixed up with something dreadfully cold 
and rubbery and slippery. Did she scream? She wakened 
Cousin Isaac, so you may know she made a noise. Gymmie 
went on to the rescue like a beautiful goddess of war. 


No, it was nota snake; it was my beautiful blue air 
balloon, with flags on it,which Cousin Isaac bought me on 
Fourth of July to get me to stop teasing. I had it fastened to 
the East Window and the wind tore it from its moorings 
and worried it all over the house in the manner described. 


Gymmie has now added to our family circle a brown porce- 
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lain elephant about the size of a ground-mole, whose exclusive 
article of diet is nickels,—lead nickels. Now the edict has 
gone forth that whenever I am not asleep when the Midnight 
Flier shakes the house and rattles the windows I am duty 
bound to arise and feed his flap-eared Highness a lead nickel 
of my very own. Gymmie has arranged that system of fines 
with psychological insight, for of course I lie in wait for the 
Flier and the elephant is waxing rich in consequence. A slot- 
machine would be easy compared with such a prosopition as 
Hes: 

Gymmie is bringing Jerry Jr., up here and I must put this 
ink bottle away or there will be a spot in his life and mine 
that Miss Nora will find it hard to forgive. 


My love and eternal gratitude, 
: BETSEY. 


P. 8. I made Miss Nora a fireless cooker the other day, out 
_ of Gymmie’s shirt-waist box, some excelsior, and a sofa pillow. 
And the funny part of it is that the thing works better than 
any boughten one I have ever seen. Cousin Isaac thinks it is 
a miracle. He wants to know if I can’t make him an_ incu- 
bator on the same plan. I would like to know where Gymmie 
is. She went off in the car with the Quarry Man right after 
lunch. I just know they have gone to the City. 


° 
~ 
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AT THE RECRUITING STATION. 


Shortest of Sisters : 


Wayside is stirred to the uttermost parts of its mile-and-a- 
quarter depths. It is agitated until every head is bobbing and 
every tongue is wagging. Of course you now feel a sure fore- 
boding that I have inaugurated another sensation, but nay, 
you do me great injustice. Its present trepidation is the re- 
sult of the combined effects of two political meetings. The 
campaign is on, full blast. 


By appointment and special arrangement a politician pass- 
ed this way, a very excitable and—I take it—a very timid 
politician, but who was bold enough, nevertheless, to give the 
lie to our national boast by assuring Wayside that we have 
neither the ships, the men, nor the money to substantiate our 
elaim to either our size or our good looks; that the Japanese 
have all of these things; and that after England has fitted 
them out with coal and ammunition it will take them just two 
nights and one day to sack and burn the country and carry 
off everything we own except the Panama Canal. According 
to his estimate, the only friends we Americans have left 
among the nations are the Germans and the Chinese-—Now I 
myself have had a couple of temporary German alliances and 
so I don’t so much mind a national one, but I can not seem to 
reconcile myself just all at once to the idea of fleeing into the 
arms of a Chinaman for protection. Gymmie seems to think 
that is all fussiness, however. But honestly now wouldn’t 
you have thought, Shortness, that when we have perpetually 
a political party in convention somewhere in the country, a 
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church conference somewhere else, a lodge reunion in yet an- 
other place, and clubs and suffragists everywhere, some pre- 
caution would ere this have been taken to prevent our being 
carried off bodily by a race of pygmies hibernating on a 
snakey little chain of islands no bigger than California? What 
in the name of goodness would they do with us after they 
got us? : 


Here I have gone blissfully on my way all these years, 
preaching my religion of beauty, and advocating that one 
should live in peace with all men and some women, confidently 
looking to our appointed leaders and head officials of things 
to keep the country gorging itself with peace, plenty, and 
prosperity! And now comes this pocket-edition of a certain 
southern congressman, with his visions of immediate impend- 
ing ruin. I confess it worried me at first. The night of the 
meeting I dreamed that I was back in the Iron Country and 
that we had turned the post office, the Chinese laundry, and 
the German Lutheran church into warships and were off to 
feed Lake Michigan fish with the little saffron-colored men 
who run the curio stores at Mackinac Island and Petoskey. I 
was going along, spite of all my World Peace theories, pre- 
ferring to be shot at once into invisible atoms rather than 
stay at home and die a thousand deaths every day anticipat- 
ing future annihilation. 


All the things I have previously quoted as the speaker’s 
message to Wayside, he gave merely by way of introduction. 
His real mission was muck-raking, and such a dose of it as he 
gave these liberty-loving souls. It was nauseating, disgust- 
ing, and did nobody any good. Neither did it help the cause. 
The degree of civilization to which an individual has attained 
is plainly discerned in his rare faculty of marking wise 
judgments and right actions, and in his ability to inspire 
others with a high ideal, rather than in allowing himself to re- 
main possessed of only a keen scent for mistakep, offenses, and 
general faults, and a constant apprehension of evil. You 
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don’t have to teach school under supervision very long to 
learn that and to be able to distinguish big minds from little 
ones. Had I not already known this, our second political 
meeting would have taught me the lesson, for it presented a 
striking contrast to the first one and was in more ways than 
one a charming surprise to Gymmie and me. 


The Quarry Man had heard me tell of my trip down from 
the Iron Country in the red plush-upholstered chair car. 
Imagine my consternation then, when he drove in here the 
other day bringing my pompadoured politician with him, and 
announced another political meeting. Imagine us entertaining 
presidential timber in ‘“‘The House That Jack Built’’! 
We did, we truly did, and I never enjoyed anything so much. 
He seems to be a sort of god-father to the Quarry Man. Just 
why, I don’t know, unless it is because they graduated from 
the same University and he wants the younger men to be his 
disciples and carry on the work when he leaves it. One thing 
is sure, he is the most interesting ahd inspiring person one 
could ever hope to meet, and you may be sure he is truly great 
or he would never have consented to spend a half of one of his 
busy days just to come out here and talk to seventy-five work- 
ers in a Stone Quarry, many of whom can understand only 
the very simplest English. But it must have been a satisfac- 
tion to him, for the men showed such intense interest, and they 
Were so eager and so seemingly confident in him. They were 
washed as clean as babies, and they had shaved and put on 
their best clothes. 


We all went down in the car, and sat in it while he stood in 
the front seat and talked. Yes, he talked, and he taught civic 
ideals as he talked. He did no ranting, nor did he waste time 
rehearsing shameful scandal. He told those men what he had 
previously told Gymmie and me, that the people of this coun- 
try have just as good government as their intelligence and 
their patriotism deserve; that the true school for citizenship 
in this country is the public school, and that our public 
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schools are just as efficient as the people who support them 
will allow them to be. He talked to the men about the powers 
they have within themselves, and about the importance of 
educating themselves so that they may study from reliable 
sources all questions concerning the public good. He urged 
them to study to do their work with greater ease and speed so 
as to save time and energy for study, to become able to think 
and to judge intelligently, each for himself, before voting. He 
made them understand that a man can not be truly free who 
is not able to do this, and that so long as any voter will allow 
any other man to stand behind him, dictate as to how he shall 
vote, and look over his shoulder when he marks his ballot, 
just so long will we remain with no better government than ~ 
we have. Each much learn, he said, to stand alone, to use in- 
telligence, and to vote as a free man or woman. 


Truly he is a wonderful man. Cousin Isaac is the only one 
of us who has gotten down to earth since his visit. He made 
us acquainted with some fond civie ideals that promise to be- 
come fast friends. And he made the new way seem so simple 
and easy and withal so delightful. He will surely be president 
of this country some time. It may be that we are not yet 
ready for such leadership. We might not be able to live up to 
it; and still it would seem as though it would do us good 

to try. 


Cousin Isaac remains as before, a dyed-in-the-deep-purple 
Democrat. ‘‘Oh, he’s al right, Betsey,’’ he replied when I 
questioned him next morning. ‘‘I like him all right,—that 
feller,—an’ I think he’s on the right track, but I’m tied to 


the college, profisser, an’ I guess I’ll stick. He’s got the 
ejercation, you know.’’ 


““Oh, they all have that, Cousin Isaac,’’ I assured him. 
““They’re all college men. That is precisely where we get our 
great leaders of today. Our public schools have made them. 
The time is past when the masses of our people are willing to 
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trust for leadership to men and women whose minds have 
not been developed by educational processes in schools that 
invite the broadest thinking.’’ 


And then he said, ‘‘Betsey, it’s jest as bad to argy a man 
out of politics as out of his eye-teeth. An’ besides, t’other 
day I had holt of a magazine one o’ you gals had layin’ 
‘round here an’ it went on to show that the public schools 
now-a-days aint no good.”’ 


“But they haven’t proved it, Cousin Isaac, and they never 
can so long as these great men and women graduates live.’’ 


“Then, Betsey, ef I wuz you gals I wouldn’t be spendin’ 
my money fer magazines that’d print sich things. You aint 
good investors, be y’?’’ 


**T plead guilty, and if Heaven will forgive me this time [’ll 
never buy another—at least not until they change their poli- 
cies.”’ And off he went to feed the chickens. Whenever we 
get the better of him in an argument:those chickens always 
get an extra feeding. 


But this is not at all the thing I meant to communicate to 
you with the few drops of ink I have left after Jerry Junior’s 
last frolic with my ink bottle. I have some news about 
Gymmie. Of course, you concluded from my previous letter 
that she and Hewitt Benson had gone to the city after their 
marriage license, but it was not so. I have not been told what 
they did go for, but it was not for that, because there has been 
another man infesting the premises since then, and not with- 
out her encouragement. The other night she tucked me into 
bed at least an hour earlier than usual, and then informed 
me that she was going out. It was raining a cold drizzling 
drizzle-drazzle and I wondered what particular nuisance I 
had made of myself that day to have provoked her into thus 
taking her life in her hands to escape even being in the house 
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with me, I heard her inquiring for her rubbers and then her 
storm coat rippled out of the hall into the opaque dampness 
outside. At times Gymmie has ways that are as past finding 
out as the Lord’s can possible be. Too, she has, at these same 
times, a manner which says to you plainer than words that 
she knows precisely what she is about and that any solicita- 
tion on your part is not only unnecessary but unbecoming as 
well. So I obediently lay there and wondered, with my 
heart in my mouth, whether she could be trusted to stay off 
the railroad track. 


The evening passenger came in and went out again. After 
that everything was still but the rain on the roof until, above 
its dismal dripping, I heard Gymmie’s laugh. And while she 
was laughing some one else laughed a big, deep bass laugh 
that seemer to fill the night with sudden merriment. It re- 
minded me of a card I once saw in an art store: 


Smile awhile; 
And while you smile, 
.Another smiles, 
And soon 
There’s miles and miles of smiles, 
And life’s worth while 
Because you smile. 


Gymmie brought that laugh right into the house and in- 
troduced it as Mr. McClennan. A Scotchman? Oh yes, you 
may be sure of that! Gymmie will have a Scotchman or she’ll 
have no man at all. 


They were laughing at old Dan Innes who was at the train 
as usual, announcing ‘‘The Inness Hoos! The Inness Hoos!”’ 

It seemed that this man of Gymmie’s had given him his 
grip and asked him where his bus was. ‘‘Boos, mon?’’ the old 
man cried disgustedly, ‘‘An’ haven’t I got the lantern? Have 
ve no feet?’’ 
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As soon as I understood that this man had come on the 
train, I bet myself peaches to cream puffs that it was the Mat- 
tress Man, and I won the peaches. 


Cousin Isaac liked him at once, and told him stories about © 
old Inness until Gymmie couldn’t possibly wedge a word into 
the conversation, and Miss Nora had the time of her life get- 
ting him off to bed. He finished with the story about the 
Frenchman who drove the black team, and who described his 
horses thus, ‘“‘One hoss he got the white face and one he got 
no face at all.’’ I lay up there and laughed until I ached. 


Nobody knows yet how the Scotchman came: out with 
Gymmie. She explains that it was merely a friendly visit, 
and from that I conclude that he discovered that making new 
fangled mattresses is an easy job in comparison to winning a 
girl like her. However, he has decided to start a branch fac-~ 
tory in the Iron Country this fall, so you see he means to 
have her. 


And just think of me having to le in bed through all that 
and never get a look at him. My ankle was on a tantrum and 
I simply could not stand on it for those three whole days. It 
nearly killed me—the aggravation, not the ankle, although 
goodness knows it was bad enough. It is not fair, is it, Short- 
ness, for me to be kept forever down and out like this? 
Please say it isn’t for that-will help some. 


Lovingly, 


BETSEY. 
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Wnitten Confession No. XII 


WASH-DAY, IN THE EVENING. 
My Dear Sister: 


In closing a recent letter I think I indicated that Cousin 
Isaac was coming home riding on the wings of such a whirl- 
wind as would indicate that something had gone decidedly 
awry on the Mail Route. 


My surmise was correct. The old German’s wheelbarrow, 
mouse-trap and gimlet were many days overdue from _ the 
“‘Supply House on Earth.’’ Consequently the old Tartar had 
that day insisted that we girls had stolen his money. ‘‘Graft!’’ 
he cried, shaking his fist under Cousin Isaac’s nose, ‘‘Dose gals 
mit tere fine fixin’s, dey graft me! So! One tollar: und 
tirty-six cents it vas. I vants mine moneys! Now!’’ He 
looked like one of those giant cactus out on the Arizona 
desert. 


Shortness, can you imagine having your favorite morning 
paper greet you with some such headlines as 


SCHOOL TEACHERS CAUGHT IN PETTY GRAFT 
GERMAN FARMER INDICATES TWO OF THEM 


The Misses Elizabeth Ross and Cecil Whitmore, two Iron 
Country school teachers, are now held in the county jail 
awaiting. trial for embezzlement, charged with having de- 
frauded the U. S. Government out of certain moneys while 
acting as Deputy Mail Carriers on The Star Route, R. F. D. 
Bail was fixed at $20,000 each and has not been secured. 


You had a narrow escape from that very experience. 
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Really it does seem as though every time we girls turn 
around we bring some new disgrace on these two dear old 
people who love us both so well and try so hard to make us 
happy. And every skirmish brings a new man here when 
Miss Nora dislikes them so. Bobs will no doubt be the next 
one, and he will be worse than the straw that crippled the 
animal with the hump on his back. 


But I must finish telling you about the old German. He 
followed Cousin Isaac home and we had a series of tornadoes 
lasting about an hour. They then went over to the freight 
office and instituted an investigation there that would have 
put a senate committee to shame. (If the government would 
employ them for a time it would save time and money if 
nothing else.) But they were unable even by their combined 
efforts to make the freight agent yield up a wheelbarrow, a 
mouse-trap and a gimlet he did not have, and the old 
German followed Cousin Isaac home. We finally pacified him 
by promising to write to his ‘‘Supply House on Earth,’’ but 
he went his way with suspicion written all over his stolid old 
face. The Quarry Man did not stop that night so that we 
could not appeal to him, and we were almost beside ourselves 
with fear that the station agent would retaliate by telegraph- 
ing the affair to the city press. 


Morning dawned at last and when Cousin Isaac drove past 
the express office, the agent, who was not there the night be- 
fore, but who had evidently heard about the fuss, called to 
him that he had express there for August Benke. And there 
Cousin Isaac found the wheelbarrow, the mouse-trap and the 
gimlet, with a dollar and a quarter charges on them. He, of 
course, loaded them into the buckboard and took them in tri- 
umph to the Benke farm, demanding fifty cents for so doing, 
making the total cost of the trio three dollars and eleven 
cents; whereas, the barrow could have been bought here at 
the little grocery store for a dollar and forty cents. 
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The old farmer declares he will never pay Cousin Isaac the 
fifty cents for delivering, but don’t ever believe that. He will 
pay it and pay it very soon, for he will be allowed no peace 
until he does. His dissertation on the excellent Parcel Post 
they have ‘‘In the ol’ country’’ was certainly not calculated 
to increase the Mail Carrier’s respect for the Postal Service 
with which he is identified. ‘‘Yah, the express companies, 
yah. Vat dey do? Charges me von tollar und a quarter and 
carries mine packages sixty mile und then vat dey do? Sets 
it down four mile und a quarter vrom mine farm. Bah!”’ 


But I doubt if Cousin Isaac so much as moved a hair. ‘‘ Why 
don’t y’ go back there, then, if it’s sich a fine country?’’ he 
asked.’’? ‘‘Y’ gad, you Dutchies come over here an’ gobble up 
everything in sight an’ want everything fer nuthin*, an’ we 
can’t drive y’ out o’ here with a shotgun; an’ all the time y’re 
blattin’ “bout how much finer things is in Germany. Go back 
t’ Germany, gol darn y’, if y like it so well! ’Relse keep y’r 
mouth shet!’’ Ete., ete., ete. 


According to tradition, some one was bound to profit by the 
ill wind that jeopardized our reputations for twenty-four 
hours. It was Cousin Isaac; the experience seems to have 
cured him of his Free Press habit of forever crying ‘‘Graft!’’ 
Like the three monkeys, he is now determined to neither see, 
hear, nor speak evil. 


In lieu of all the romance that has revealed itself in this 
house and in our family today, I cannot understand how I 
have managed to tell you all this long story first. Romance, 
in our house, and on wash day of all days in the calendar! 
Are not soap suds and romance regarded as ingredients as far 
removed from each other as the discovered poles? 


The laundry had made such a steady gain on us that when 
we made our last inventory of the various clothes-bags about 
the house we acknowledged our inability to keep ourselves 
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clean and decided at the same time to solicit aid in the for 
and person of a hired laundress, There were revealed to our 
unsuspecting eyes something like the following: 


7 soiled petticoats 
8 shirtwaists 

4 tub suits 

12 aprons 

50 handkerchiefs 
8 pairs hose . 


and several other things which time and space, more than 
modesty, forbid my mentioning. Miss Nora was scandalized. 
She declared we should never dare hang all those thing out 
at one time because the neighbors would be sure that the Mail 
Carrier is starting a laundry. Cousin Isaac was in reality the 
only unconcerned member of the household. We tried to in- 
terest him in the current tragedy, but he merely sized up the 
mountains of linen and muslin and remarked casually, ‘‘ ‘Y 
gad, you gals is well heeled fer clo’es, anyhow!’’ 


But, oh, the labor of finding a laundress! And innocent 
young things that we were as regards the  aristoc- 
racy of a small town. Why should I have forgotten the law 
of life that I learned in my youth, that in such a community 
every healthy imdividual is expected to serve himself? I 
could have found nine washwomen in the Iron Country while 
we were discovering one here. But, of course, I should have 
had nothing like so much fun. 


We made inquiries at the depot, the postoffice and the grain 
elevator, and finally at the little store, where we found a 
bureau of information in the person of the little red haired 
clerk. He knew a widow living down a side street in a little 
ages she got from the railroad company after the train stan 
ages she got from the railroad company after the train run 
over her husband one day when he was going down the 
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tracks, drunk. ‘‘Tweren’t no damages ’tall,’’ he confided, 
“cause her man wuz nothin’ but a drunken, lazy cuss, 7n’ 
She’s a heap better off without ‘im. But nobody squealed and 
so she got the money. Everybody’s allus glad to see anybody ° 
git ahead of a railroad company, y’ know. She never had 
a chance t’ live under a roof uv ’er own afore, an’ never - 
would if he’d a lived, that’s a cinch.’’ 


During this dissertation I meandered around all over 
Gymmie’s new shoes and sore toes, bit my tongue, and held 
my face so rigid that it felt like a plaster-of-Paris cast. When 
he had relieved his mind we murmured profuse thanks, made 
a hasty exit, and then walked several times around the ele- 
vator and a quarter of a mile up the track and back again to 
sober down enough so that we dared try to talk to any one 
but ourselves. Just as we had decided we were safe for the 
venture, the clerk spied us still at large, and thinking we 
were lost, came tearing out from the back door of the store 
in his shirt sleeves and red necktie. ‘‘Hey, there! Wait a 
minute!’’ he eried, waving his hands frantically. 


We waited while he repeated his directions and pointed out 
the house, not a hundred yards away, and even offered to go 
with us. Gymmie thanked him again and explained that she 
was near-sighted and I had gotten the points of the compass 
wrong.—It is true that she is five degrees near-sighted and 
that I am two degrees pigeon-toed. 


We held our breaths until he was gone and then we 
dropped on the bank behind the track, laid down in the grass 
and simply screamed at the wondering sky and the innocent 
dandelions. 


Eventually we found the widow. She was up in an apple 
tree screeching at the top of her voice at a big green tomato 
worm that was recklessly dancing a Turkey Trot on her bare 
-arm.—As though we girls needed anything to raise our 
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spirits.—While I collapsed backwards over the baby “car- 
riage, Gymmie, the scientist, won our cause by calling off the. 


worm. She did it beautifully, too, without breaking his fat, - 


usually stands for formalities but I don’t think she even made 


widow at once regarded her as a heroine who had saved her - m 
from an untimely death, and was delighted to have an opass 
portunity to show her gratitude. Our laundry work was as ~ 
good as done. She would come the next day. 


Promptly at eight o’clock this morning the clothes were — 
sorted into piles, the water was hot, and two bars of Fels- 
naptha lay in state beside the tubs. We girls were arrayed 
in miscellaneous assortments of misfit and mis-mated garments © 
that gave us the appearance of a couple of clowns waiting for 
the street parade to start. But no washwoman appeared. We 
began to look dubious. 


At a quarter of nine a little girl about seven years old 
pushed a baby perambulator through the front gate, while — 
behind her tripped a trim little woman with her black hair 
dressed to the last hairpin and comb, her stays on, skirts even, 
and belts in place. Silence immediately fell upon our family _ 
circle. ‘‘Company! And the washing not even begun!’’ 


' At once the woman began to apologize for being late. She 

said that her mother could not keep the children for her so 
she had brought Mary along to take care of the baby and turn 
the wringer. We looked with especial misgivings at the infant — 

warranted to sleep all the forenoon. It was not our idea that 
babies are liable to do themselves injury by oversleeping on 
washday. This one, however, was a safe gamble, but Hen- 
rietta, the three-year-old is just such a little vixen as I used 
to be. At sight of Cousin Isaac she rushed pell-mell into his 
arms and nearly strangled him with what she calls ‘“‘Beah \ 
Huds,’’ and asked in the same breath, ‘‘Is you dot nany dum 
dwopses, Mitter Witto?’’ 
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“Mitter Witto’s’’ trio of females stood regarding this per- 
2 formance in speechless amazement which grew painful to wit- 

ness, and Mary, catching my eye and looking disgusted said, 
_ “That’s just the way Henrietta does every single.time Mr. 
_ Whitmore comes to our house, and she just won’t let him go 
home before she goes to sleep.”’ 


The widow blushed and Cousin Isaac looked embarrassed and 
hustled off to harness Rex, as though he had but a minute in- 
stead of an hour before mail time; Miss Nora, Gymmie and I 
were so paralyzed with astonishment that we couldn’t one of us” 
think of a thing to do, so Gymmie finally started to go into the 
house, stepped on her skirt and fell up the steps; at the same 
time, I picked up a pail of water and dropped it into a pile of 
clothes, and Miss Nora, in rushing to the rescue of both Gym- 
mie and the pail, walked all over the old cat and everything 
but crippled her for life. 


As soon as Cousin Isaac was gone with the mail our trou- 

_ bles with Henrietta began. We had to hide Jerry, Jr. upstairs 
in the incubator to save his life. Then it took one of us to 
keep her away from the bees. How many narrow escapes the 
little chickens had, no one will ever know. At last the Quarry 
Man came in and began to fuss with the machine, which had 
what he calls ‘‘An ornery spell.’’ She at once trained her 
guns on him and kept up a volley of unanswerable questions 
until he finally lost patience and said, ‘‘Gee whizz, kid! go 

‘into the house and run down. If I knew as many things as you 
want to know I’d start another universe !’’ 


He even was crusty with me. ‘‘Where’d you get that girl?”’ 
he demanded, as though she were a plague or a pestilence. 


‘‘She’s one of Cousin Isaac’s friends,’’ I explained. 
~ 
‘‘Well,’’ he snapped, ‘‘Whitmore’s taste needs tinkering.”’ 


I gathered Henrietta up in my arms and said, ‘“‘Come on, 
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honey, we'll try to find someone who will appreciate us, 
won’t we??? And Henrietta was equal to the occasion. She 
got the spirit of the argument even though she didn’t under- 
stand the phraseology, and she wound her arms around my 
neck, stuck out her tongue at him over my shoulders, and 
said: ‘‘A’ wight, thirr-r-r!’’ And off we went leaving 
Gymmie to extract the tiger’s aching tooth. 


She said that we were no more than gone when a lad 
peered through the lane gate and inquired whether the 
Quarry Man wanted to ‘‘Take a chance on the Virgin Mary 
for ten cents.’’ It seems that the church people on the Mail 
Route are short of funds and are trying to reimburse by sell- 
ing lottery tickets on a bronze image of the Virgin, and that 
was the lad’s crude way of putting the proposition. 


‘‘No, thanks,’’ said the Quarry Man, ‘‘you’re too late. I’ve 
already staked everything I have on the winning of another 
one.”’ 


‘““Which one?’’ asked the boy innocently. 


And Gymmie declares he replied, ‘‘The one with the red- 
dish hair,’’ and that the boy went on with an ‘‘Oh!’’ but 
presently came back that way, poked his head over the gate 
and said: ‘‘Say, Mister, I hope y’ get ’er!’’ Of course he 
didn’t say that—the part about the red hair—Gymmie made. 
that up just to tease me. 


When the boy was gone he began on Gymmie with, ‘‘Miss 
Whitmore, here’s a riddle for you: When is a beggar not a 
beggar, a lottery not a lottery, idolatry not idolatry, stealing 
not thievery, killing not murder, immorality not immorality, 
a Slave not a slave, and a harem not a harem—in all, when is 
sin not sin?’’ 


And quick as a flash Gymmie answered, ‘‘When it’s com- 
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mitted in the name of religion.’’ 


““Wise lady,’’ he cried, ‘‘that’s a man’s secret. I didn’t 
know the mind of any woman had yet fathomed it.’’ 


““Bah!’’ said Gymmie. ‘‘If women’s minds were as be- 
nighted as you men persist in believing them, farmers would 
all be cultivating fig trees for their foliage as well as apple 
trees for their fruit!’’ 


“There, now, don’t be satirical, Miss Whitmore, it spoils. a 
woman’s sweet nature.’’ 


“‘That’s not satire, it’s an estimate,’’ retorted Gymmie. 
Women, individually and collectively, are undergoing a new 
spiritual experience; they have achieved a new moral status 
in the scheme of the universe, and when they have had time 
to adjust themselves to it they will discover that in their 
hearts and minds they have evolved a newer, higher and more 
adequate form of religion, founded on the new philosophy of 
life, liberty, and justice, and the right of every human being 
to the pursuit of knowledge by independent thinking. And let 
me tell you something else Mr. Benson, in that day there will 
be a lot of men thrown upon the world to learn to work and - 
support themselves. In fact, the apprehensive ones of them 
are already filling the air with warnings, threats and gnash- 
ings of teeth in frantic attempts to keep women down to the 
old status.”’ 


“That’s right! You are certainly right about that, Miss 
Whitmore, and we men who already work don’t care how 
soon that day comes. We’re just human enough to be a little 
suspicious of the petted, pampered and privileged ones of our 
own sex, especially when our own women friends are con- 
tributing to their support, and are intimately confiding in 
them.”’ 


Just then Gymmie discovered that the washing had been 
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brought to the hanging-up stage, and that I had generously 
elected myself to perform that seemingly simple task. Short- 
ness, who ever taught you to hang up clothes? And why 
didn’t somebody sometime teach me? Miss Nora is modesty 
incarnate. Happening to look out of the kitchen window just 


as I was beginning on the colored clothes, the dear soul was 


so shocked at the immodest exhibition of wearing apparel in 
the backyard that she stopped right in the midst of getting 
lunch and had snatched half the things off the clothesline be- 
fore I realized that she was there. Then such a sorting and 
sizing and snapping and pulling as there was. I had things 
stretched out so that you could walk up to the clothesline, get 
into a garment, take out the pins and walk off with it on your 
back; but when she has hung things you would think that she 
has an entire washing of pillowslips, towels, napkins and 
handkerchiefs. I would see everybody in Wayside hung be- 
fore I would attempt such a-feat again without charts and 
diagrams on every post. 


I am certainly disgusted! And who would not be? I have 
sunburned my face, my arms and the back of my neck, ecol- 
lected sandburrs on my hose and grasshoppers inside my 
clothing; to say nothing of having hurt my lame ankle and 
stretched my mouth out of shape holding clothespins in it. 
And now I don’t know which garments are up right when 
they are wrong end up, which are right side out when they 
are wrong side out, which should be doubled and hung by the 
hems and which should be folded and pinned by the seams. 


While Miss Nora was engaged in rescuing the family ward- 
robe from public improprieties Henrietta was temporarily for- 
gotten, and when we again remembered her existence she was 
located in Miss Nora’s bedroom treating the hair brush to a 
hair-cut with the big shears. By standing on the bed she had 
been able to transform into a ragged three-inch fringe the ten 
commandments that surrounded a lithographed picture of the 
ancient Moses. 
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7 “Oh, Henrietta!’’ I cried in dismay, ‘‘ What will Miss Nora 
say?’’ 


‘‘Ts it she’s pi’cher?’’ she inquired, seemingly indifferent to 
both possessor and thing possessed. 


““Yes, Henrietta, it is,’’ I assured her. ‘‘Miss Nora’s Sun- 
day school teacher gave her that picture when she was a lit- 
tle girl like Mary.’’ 


Then she began her self-defense. ‘‘Taint nice, it aint. 
*At man he didn’t got he closes on, he didn’.’’ Then, re- 
pentantly, “‘Tant you fits it?’’ I had to confess that I could 
not. 


Henrietta’s a born art critic. See? And she is a free 
thinker as well. She regards neither the law nor the prophets 
and stands as radically opposed to even the semi-nude. She 
brought her day’s doings with us to a climax at high noon. 
We were at lunch; she had finished eating and was excused, 
and before we realized that she was more than out of the 
door there came a scream from her that brought us all up 
standing and exclaiming with one voice, ‘‘Henrietta!’’ 


‘It’s the cow!’’ I explained. 


*“No, it’s the bees!’’ contradicted Gymmie. And then we 
all rushed to the rescue to find that it was neither. She had 
pulled the plug out of the washing machine and_ stood 
drenched with warm soapsuds and screaming with nothing 
more than surprise. Henrietta and I are twin souls in this, 
that we speak and act always in exclamations. We seemingly 
can not be expressed in written terms without them. Poor, 
dear little girl! I believe I like her and am sorry she and the 
Quarry Man found no affinity for each other. Of course he 
liked her, for he is fond of children in a most promiscuous 
way, but she disturbed his complacency, while Mary is to his 
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mind like a soothing potion, because she assumes an attitude 
of understanding and sympathy far beyond her years. 


Cousin Isaac was searcely in the yard tonight, when he 
asked, ‘‘Henrietta gone home yet?’’ 


It is pathetic. If it were not for Miss Nora’s 
supreme need of him I _ should devoutly wish he 
might marry the widow and spend the rest of his 
days exchanging ‘‘Beah huds”’ for ‘‘Dum dwopses’’ with her 
middle daughter. But Miss Nora would be helpless without 
him and I doubt whether she could ever learn to depend on 
anyone else or bear it to see him transfer his support to an- 
other woman. All that is no doubt a matter for regret, but 
let me assure you that I am not sorry the washing is done. If 
I had my way about things, Washday would come about as 
often as the twenty-ninth of February. I did nothing but 
hang up the clothes, and I didn’t do that right, and yet when 
the siege was over I was so tired that I cried, and Gymmie said 
her back felt as Dooley said his did—‘‘ As if a dray had run 
over it.’’ Only the Widow remained instact. ‘‘Why,’’ she 
said, ‘‘are you girls tired? I am not! I could do another 
washing right now!”’ 


Now there it is, Shortness. We girls are school teachers 
earning a thousand dollars a year each, with two Sundays 
each week, two months vacation in the year and no one to 
take care of but ourselves, yet we can’t wash our own clothes. 
This woman is no larger or older than either of us, has five 
children to take care of and support—one of which was born 
after its father was killed—and she can do all that and wash 
our clothes besides. I give it up. I never felt so utterly 
worthless in all the days of my life. Just now I said to 
Gymmie, ‘‘Suppose the train hadn’t killed that beast of a man 
for her! Or, worse yet, suppose it had only crippled him for 
life. Certainly the railroads have been good to her.’’ 
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Miss Nora has just come back. I suppose she has been visit- 
ing with the postmistress and resting after the chase the 
erows gave them. Gymmie gave little Mary a half dollar to 
pay for the washing. The child was holding it between her 
lips while she did something with the baby, when Wayside’s 
two pet crows flew into the yard. One of them dropped on 
her shoulder, snatched the shining piece of money out of her 
lips and flew with it to the ridge of the postoffice roof. She 
gave the alarm, and such a running and sereeching and chas- 
ing as there was here. While that was going on the other 
erow stole the cork out of the bottle of washing ammonia that 
stood on the steps. Talk about thieves! Nothing but a police 
force equipped with aeroplanes could cope with that pair. 


Lovingly, 


BETSEY. 


rr" 
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Written Confession No. XIII 


AT “THE QUARRY CLUB.” 
Dear Shortness : 


Just now, while I am resting my ankle, I will scribble you 
a jerky little letter to satiate your impatience. There’s no 
use trying, for you could never in nine long years guess what 
I am doing under this address. I am at the new Wayside 
Club House, of which I have the honor to be the mascot, and 
which belongs exclusively to the seventy-five men who work 
in the Stone Quarry. 


It came about this way: Miss Nora has been worrying her 
dear heart ever since the lecture because the Quarry men 
have to spend all their leisure time at ‘‘The Innes Hoos,’’ 
where they have little box-like rooms just big enough for a 
bed, so hot and stuffy, and have nowhere to sit except in the 
bar-room where welcome is meted out according to the num- 
ber of drinks they buy. There is scarcely even a convenient 
shade tree to yield them refuge. She was talking to the 
Quarry man about it one night and he looked so much as 
though he thought their dooms were sealed that my stony 
heart was moved to passionate consideration of their cause. 
‘‘Why don’t they have a club?”’ I asked. 


The family smiled at the absurdity and declared it could 
not be done. Men are that way. When they want to do a 
thing they simply do it; when they have not reached the 
anxious stage they simply assure you that ‘‘It can’t be done,”’ 
and are profuse with their lists of the impossibilities the case 
involves. 


i t 
; } 
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‘‘And why not ?’’ I insisted out of pure contrariness. 


The reasons given were as various as they were inane. The 
-men knew nothing about such things; they would take no in- 
terest in it; they would make a bar-room of it in no time; 
it would not be kept clean; and where would they have such 
a thing, anyway? etc., etc., etc. — 


‘I began where they left off and took them all in backwards 
at one sweep. They would have it in the long, empty, one- 
story building between the lilac hedge and the row of cherry 
trees, where the barber-shop used to be in the long ago; they 
would keep it clean with their own hands; they would not — 
make a bar-room of it; they would take an interest in it; and 
some of them do know a great deal about such things as clubs. 


When the avalanche of would’s and wouldn’t’s had passed, 
he caught his breath and wanted to know if I was willing to 
prove it. I said I was and that Miss Nora and Gymmie would 
go my security if he would pay all bills under—well, I would 
give him an estimate the_next evening. 


Such excitement never reigned in ‘‘The House That Jack 
Built,’’ not even the night I was lost in the lumber shed, 
the day the bed would not go up, nor the day I was brought 
in a wreck. Wild horses could not drag Miss Nora to a mis- 
sionary meeting, but she led us all the way down to the old 
barber-shop after I got the key and found that the building 
could be rented for a dollar a week. 


And there hasn’t been a minute’s rest since. Hewitt called 
the men together and explained the idea to them and they put 
it through with a clean sweep of the assembly. Not a dis- 
senting voice even when he denied the premises to liquor and 
the inside of the building to tobacco smoke. So he told them 
to go over and scrub the floor and the walls and blacken the 
stove, and then stay away altogether until they heard from 
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him again. 


I had put my estimate at seventy-five dollars—a dollar a 
man—most of which I wanted to put into books, magazines 
and such things. There was no furniture but a work-bench of 
great unstableness, and nothing but paint—and lots of it— 
eould save the walls. We scoured the town for abandoned 
furniture and it would have done your eyes good to have seen 
what we had one night when the men got through sandpaper- 
ing. There were solid walnut chairs galore and wonderful 
tables that would bring princely sums in an antique store. We 
girls bought them all. 


The walls were left entirely to me and I was in deep water 
until I discovered the existence of the village painter. There 
genius met its match. They say I mesmerized him. Not 
guilty! I merely discovered for him what he was unable to 
discover for himself, namely, that he has talent to paint other 
and more attractive things than the plain sides of barns. 


There are just five colors of paint sold at the little store— 
white, dark red, bright green, light blue-grey, and dark blue- 
gray. Everything in Wayside boasts one of those colors if it 
boasts any paint at all. 


We chose the very light and very dark blue-greys. My 
ankle forbad my camping out on a stepladder for very long 
at a time and so we planned a plain lower wall of the light 
color, which the painter could do, and a frieze above to be 
decorated with simple silhouette figures in the dark shade. 
We left it to the men as to whether the figures should be men 
or women. I had a mortal fear, I confess, that they would 
demand prizefight posters. To my consternation—as well as 
relief—they wanted girls, and pretty ones. They didn’t object 
to a picture of The Boss and maybe the Mail Carrier—‘He is 
such a comical old cuss,’’—but aside from that they drew the 
line on their own sex, certainly on Apollos and Winged Mer- 
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I collected my paraphernalia and with a_ bundle of 
new art catalogs retired to the orchard, Cousin Isaac’s hens 
being in possession of the back yard. It being a dull time in 


his business, I took the painter with me to mix paints and © 


oils, break up boxes, saw up pieces of boards for me to experi- 
ment on and in fact to be my roust-about. Everyone else was 
barred out on penalty for even looking over the fence. I 
meant to do a master stroke depicting the Quarry Man riding 
over the Hill in the yellow car at breakneck speed. 


“It was new work for me for I had new kinds of paint, new 


and heavy brushes and new surfaces to work on. I made a — 


rough silhouette of ‘‘The Dise Thrower,’’ and then began on 
the ‘‘The Wrestlers.’’ The painter was watching me in such 
breathless silence that I looked up at him suddenly and was 


amazed to read in his eyes something that told me that he — 


could do that, too. And at once I believed he could. At least 
I gave him a chance by telling him emphatically that he could 
and then put a brush into the fingers that were unconsciously 
feeling for it. 


He took the side of a box and sat down opposite me. I let 
him alone, thinking not to embarrass him until he found him- 
self. When my curiosity finally got the better of me what do 
you guess I found? A silhouette of myself, painting, with 
Jerry Jr. hanging on my back. It was all crude, of course, 
but it contained unmistakeable marks of the natural artist. 


The next-day we were at it bright and early, and the next, 
and still the next, until finally we began to think we were go- 
ing to run out of apple trees. We had a poster against every 
one of them but just those too near the bees, and we had not 


half exhausted the list of subjects that kept growing longer 
every day. 


The Quarry Man got disgusted with our obscuring our- . 


selves, declared plain walls quite good enough and said for us. 


“Les 
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to come out of the orchard before the turpentine killed all the 
bees. Cousin Isaac heard that, as it was intended he should, 
and we were routed from the orchard. As if anyone ever 
hea rd of turpentine hurting bees! 


_ That night I went up in the country with Cousin 
_Isaae to get a bee-smoker, and I found a farmer painting his 
“mowing machine with yellow paint. I gave him a quarter for . 
what he had left and we brought it home in an old coffee pot. 
The painter had outdone me from the start and while I did 
homage to his genius I was getting tenacious of my own repu- 
tation. Think of an art teacher being outdone by a barn | 
‘painter. That yellow paint was a gold mine to me. It saved 
me from dejection and oblivion. The next day we began here 
at the Club House and we stayed until we had finished. ; 
4 

_ Last night the men, proud, elated, shined and shaved and 
clothed in their best garments and their right minds, moved 
‘in and held open house to the whole town. Even the preacher 
and. his wife came and he made a speech to which the Quarry 
‘Man and the Painter responded. The Painter and Cousin 
Tsaac have been made lonorary members, and of course 
Hewitt Benson holds himself as one of his men. No one could 
imagine him doing otherwise. 

_ Most of the people think that the Painter did all of the 
work. Oh, that thirty inch frieze on the plain board wall! It’s 
a shame that you can not see it, Shortness. There is Gymmie 
standing on a high crag that overhangs the highest point in 
the Quarry, delightfully girlish, her hair and skirts flying in 
t he wind, while a man, far down in the Quarry is waving his 
hat at her; on the other side behold her in the buckboard as 
Deputy Mail Carrier, swathed in floating veils ‘and just 
starting out with the mail. The Quarry Man is in evidence 
in the center front, devilishly exceeding the speed limit—to 
the great satisfaction of his seventy-five men; -Cousin Isaac 
stands between old Rex and the Post Office with the mail bag 
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upon his back; Miss Nora sits on the porch, a motherly look- 
ing figure reading a Bible; there is an unrecognizable little 
cirl giving an unrecognizable man ‘‘Beah huds’’, and then 
again pulling the plug from a washing machine. There is 
Jrish the singing hen, her feathers ruffled until they stand on 
end, angrily challenging the old eat, whose back is arched 
in a delightful war-like way; there is Jerry, Jr., on my back 
while I am painting and again, standing with one blessed paw 
raised inquiringly toward Old Father Crab, as if undecided 
as to whether he will offer to shake hands with him. The pet 
crows are there, one of them stealing the cork out of a bottle 
while his mate soars over depot and lumber sheds with a 
piece of coin in his beak. And I am there, sitting where I 
never suspected that any one ever saw me sit, and where I 
‘should never have sat if I had known there was a man in the 
neighborhood painting a barn, namely: on the very tip top 
of Cousin Isaae’s little haystack. And that is all except that 
the men insisted that the painter must add one of ‘‘The Girl 
With the Crutch.’’ 


The Quarry Club is to be an ideal club for rest, reading, 
recreation and entertainment. I réad it in the Quarry Man’s 
eye the other day that he is going to get them a phonograph 
and Gymmie is working on the moving picture idea. It makes 
us all happy to know that the men are going to have a place 
to live like the rest of us. The Quarry Men marvels every day 
that it didn’t occur to him long ago to do some such thing. 


I forgot to tell you about the shower baths that have been 
installed in the back room, which was once a wood shed. A 
man came to us the other day wanting to sell what he called 
‘‘A Patent Bath-tub.’’ He had a square yard of black oil- 
cloth all strung across from side to side and corner to corner 
with shoestrings. He spread it out on the sitting room floor, 
stepped into the middle of it, hung a little flat-sided copper 
can on the wall, showed us how to light the chafing dish burn- 
er under this can, attached to it a long rubber tube which was 
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in turn attached to a bristles hair brush, and then demon- 
strated to us the process of taking a bath in a gallon of water 
heated while you bathe. Miss Nora was so shocked at the 
realistic exhibition he gave that she made an excuse and left 
the room; I brusquely turned the matter over to Gymmie and 
went upstairs, threw myself into the middle of the bed, stuf- 
fed a pillow into my mouth, and had a series of convulsions. 
Left alone, Gymmie bought one, with four extra brushes, and 
sent the fellow to the manager of the Stone Quarry to tell him 
that Miss Whitmore recommended that he buy a half dozen 
for the new Club House. And straightway he went and sold 
them.—Gymmie’s recommendation would sell opera glasses to 
a blind man. 


Of course I could not rest until I had tried the thing, and 
honestly, Shortness, I haven’t been. so clean since the day I 
was born as I was when I had applied that gallon of water 
with the bristles brush. Cousin Isaac will have nothing to do 
with it. ‘‘What are you wimmen thinkin’ about?’’ he snort- 
ed in contempt. ‘“‘I couldn’t wash one arm in what water y’ 
eould git in that little can!’’ 


I just paused to find out what the Painter can be driving 
nails in, and behold, over the entrance to this sanctum is 
poised the little old bronze pump I lost the night I 
landed in Wayside. I have of course recognized it with a 
vigorous protest which was all the evidence he needed to con- 
firm his suspicions that he was wrong in first supposing that 
it had been lost off the train. Those pumps were always more 
ornamental than useful. They everything but ruined my feet 
the few times I wore them. We are going home now. I hope 


you like the frieze. 
Lovingly, 


BETSEY. 
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An Opinion, Not a Confession 


IT MATTERS NOT WHERE 
Not Dated. 


Shortness : 


Now you have started something! Whenever you begin a 
letter ‘‘Dear Elizabeth’’ I know that I am scheduled for an 
onslaugh on my moral conduct. I have read this letter line — 
upon line and precept upon precept; I have read it  back- 
wards, bottom end up, and between the lines; I have given it 
**Absent’’ treatment and I have slept over it, and my hair 
was never redder than it is this moment, because there is no 
evading the fact that you are convinced that the Painter and 
I committed an indescretion—a sort of moral outrage upon 
the social life of Wayside—and that I took my life in my 
hands by our going into the Club House day after day 
and enthusiastically trying our best to make the interior of it 
more attractive and interesting to seventy-five hard working, 
soul-starved men. Needless to explain that you have ignited 
all the brimstone in my disposition. 


In the first place we were almost never there alone, because 
little Mary—who is already a bona fide artist—came and 
went at will, while Miss Nora was over at least once every 
day of the world until the thing was pronounced finished. 
Let me tell you something, sister of mine: I have often 
thought that there must be something mighty demoralizing in 
the relationship of married people to make married women so 
evil-minded and married men so bloodthirsty. What exper- 
iences can those be that bring a woman to a condition of 
mind where she can not conceive of a man and woman—mar- 
ried or single, or married and single—being alone together 
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for a half hour and being decent; or to a state where she will 
suspect every one else of suspecting them of conduct too bad 
to detail? What sort of life is it the knowledge of which so 
distorts the imaginative faculty that the individual can see 
and hear evil where none exists? 


Now don’t vou dare attempt to reply by coming at me with 
any of your ‘‘High and holy state of matrimony’’ talk, be- 
cause I shall not even take the trouble to read it. It is time 
for such little brown wrens as you to learn that bachelor men 
and maids are not walking this earth with their eyes shut; 
_ that they are tenacious of the blessedness of their single state 
because the confidences of their married friends have made 
them so and have prompted them to ask with the little Dutch 
girl on the post card, ‘“‘If troubles don’t never come single, 
for why should I get married?’’ The average bachelor maid 
hesitates to become a wife because she has seen so many 
married men away from their wives, with their wives 
when the backs of the latter were turned and with them when 
their backs were not turned. It is not an encouraging pros- 
pect to a girl to know-that in marrying a man and giving him 
everything in her life, in an attempt to satisfy him, she runs a 
risk of merely making him bloodthirsty. 


I put this question to Gymmie one time just after returning 
from a mothers’ meeting where I had seen .a couple of much 
married women veritably fling themselves out of the room, 
shocked, outraged, and indignant because Gymmie, in her 
mild address on social hygiene, suggested that there are cer- 
tain relationships in the lives of parents, which their growing 
children have a right to understand: ‘‘Gymmie,’’ I began, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘if marriage is truly such a high and holy state 
of living, then why do married people look upon their rela- 
tions with each other as ‘‘Bad’’ and why do they regard a 
knowledge of them as demoralizing to the innocent minds of 
their children? Immorality is immorality; the church and 
the state may license it but they can never sanctify it, and it 
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remains immorality. It would seem to me that if there is any 
thing in the relationship of a father and mother that is unfit 
for the adolescent boy or girl to know about, then the social 
purity league, the vice commission, and what-not should be- 
gin their work with the parents.’’ 


‘‘It’s the brazen familiarity of their mode of living,”’ said 
Gymmie. ‘‘As soon as they marry they begin to room to- 
gether, they use the same bath and dressing room, and 
according to their own testimony they are often less modest 
than two girls or two young men would be if living under the 
same conditions. They use language vulgar and profane in 
their private conversations; and they tell each other lewd 
stories until their minds become permeated with thoughts 
they would be ashamed to have their children know.”’’ 


You can not deny, Shortness, that the intimate conversa- 
tions of your married women friends are very often unfit for 
the ears of young people and children. And no one who 
reads as inveterately as | know you do can have failed to 
note those recent statistics which prove to us while they 
shock us, that seventy per cent of the immorality of today is 
due, directly or indirectly, to the influences of married men 
and women; that most young girls are led into immorality 
by married men old enough to be their fathers and that the 
influence of married women upon young men is anything but 
wholesome because of the liberties of speech and manners 
they feel free to allow themselves. While further investiga- 
tions and proper adjustments of conditions are pending, we 
bachelors will, if we venture into the mysterious relationship 
of marriage, feel that we must work out our own moral sal- 
vations if we are to preserve our belief in the sanctity of love, 
marriage and parenthood. 


In the Iron Country, not long ago, as Gymmie and I sat 
waiting for a belated train we were joined in a half patron- 


izing way by a prominent married woman whose husband is, 
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so immoral that he scarcely takes the trouble to pretend to be 
decent. After a few commonplace remarks she began to re- 
view the horrible details incident to the untimely taking off 
of a young brewer of the town and a woman of the streets, 
whose careers were suddenly terminated by some mysterious 
accident which put out the gas without turning it off. We 
two girls do not discuss such things in detail between our- 
selves, and besides we had already found it necessary to ask 
two or three married women not to rehearse this scandal to us 
because we preferred not to know about it, but this woman 


persisted—Wasn’t it Awful? And how shocking that peo-— 


ple can be so depraved! And what is the world coming to? 
And to think that his church wouldn’t bury him! 


I tried in vain to change the subject for I could see that 
Gymmie was getting pretty much stirred up in her mind. 
She was pacing up and down between the seats and at this 


she swung round, stopped in front of the woman, looked her . 


straight in the eyes, and said, ‘‘Yes, Mrs. James, it is too bad, 
but I’ll tell you one thing I shall always respect Tom Murphy 
for—that is, he never married. He was bad, and he knew it, 
and he had decency enough not to marry a good girl and spoil 
her life. If the gas should suddenly go out on all the married 
men in this town who do the same thing he was doing, there 
would be an amazing lot of widows walking around here.’’ 


For a minute there was a silence that nearly split our ear- 
drums. Then we heard the distant rumbling of the train and 
hastily gathered up our grips as though it were already upon 
us. I need not say that our talkative friend took refuge in a 


coach other than the one we settled in. And thus ended our 


side of the argument. As to the men, I could name a half 
dozen scandals that have been started against innocent girls 
since I went to the Iron Country, each of which was first cir- 
culated at the Michawanna Club, and by married men, and 
although the reports were proven to be as false as they were 
vicious they were never corrected at the place where they 
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originated. 


As I see it, the problem for solution is ‘‘How to be Moral 
Though Married’’, and for any one fortunate enough to 
possess the secret here is a chance to perform a great service 


to those of this day and generation who are still in the dark- 


ness of immorality. And until such training is offered and time 
has produced us a class of graduates, no married man or 
woman shall in my presence; raise a breath of suspicion 
against any girl without receiving from me as stinging a re- 


buke as I can give. 


Now there’s no use in getting cross about this, Shortness, 
because you started it all by questioning the propriety of the 
eonduct of your own little sister, and that without making 
proper investigations. You went more than half way to meet 
an opportunity to criticise. My Iron Country land-lady did no 


_ worse to me than that. It has never occured to Miss Nora 


or Gymmie to suspect that any one else would suspect evil of 
me, but they are not married, you see. I have no wish to be 
too hard on you, because you have done so much better than 
most girls who marry young as you did and find it necessary 
to cope with the same circumstances of life, that I am rather 
inclined to be proud of you. In fact I look upon you as a 
sort of small-town prodigy, with all your chautauquas, read- 
ing circles and musical societies. But with regard to them 
T have this fault to find, that you have made a sort of culture- 
trust of yourself and your little coterie of friends. In other 


words you have failed to write your culture in terms your 


humble neighbors can understand and profit by. These pet 
organizations of yours are not to be scorned because they are 
agents of civilization, but you do not exhaust their possibil- 
ities. In the white light of culture you are blinding yourself 
to the most common needs of humanity. In trying to make 
yourself not as other women you are becoming less and less 
just in your estimates of other women—your little sister in- 
eluded. Why not work your culture out on a simple basis, 
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suited to the common necessities of Weimer’s Junction and 
make it raise the intellectual standard of the community. Why 
not take it to the school house, instead of spending unneces- 
sary money for a club house, and spread the feast broadcast 
to feed the multitude. The multitude would not understand 
and appreciate? The way-faring man is very seldom a 
fool and can imbibe true culture if it is brought to bear upon 
his life in terms he can understand. The way to keep culture 
from the masses is to write the texts in scientific language. 


With your next year’s elub program before me I find some- 
thing else to criticise. The literary talent seems to be com- 
posed of my Short Sister and the school teachers of Weimer’s. 
But I do not find the names of those teachers on the member- 
ship list given on the first page. Now if those girls are clever 
and interesting enough to furnish entertainment for your 
club members why are they not worthy of membership 
in that organization? Verily there is something in that re- 
ligion which holds that it is more blessed to give than it is to 
receive, but does it never occur to you how devoid of recre- 
ation those girls’ lives are. They are bright and capable but 
they are also soul-hungry for fun—for entertainment. They 
love to dance, to picnic, and to play golf and tennis. But 
they can not dance without having the integrity of their 
characters questioned by the Aid Society and the Mission Cir- 
cle. And how many of them have parlors in which they are 
allowed to entertain? You invite them to dinner occasionally 
but they come weary in mind and body and you seem to take 
it for granted that they can talk of nothing but your children, 
with whom they spend as many hours of the day as you do. 
You have had a driving horse for ten years; in that time have 
you taken ten school teachers driving with you? They are 
shut in that disgraceful old school house and poisoned with 
bad air all of eight to ten hours per day. Consider how grate- 
ful they might feel to be permitted to get out into the sun- 
shine without being compelled to walk the dirty old streets 
after have been standing in the school room all day. And why, 
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then, will you people take everything these young souls have 
to give and ignore their existence the rest of the time? 


I speak of these things from personal knowledge for I have 
certainly had experiences with club women since I have been 
in the Iron Country. They were, before they organized, 
merely a clique of wealthy women with nothing more 
important than bridge to occupy their time. Wearying of 
that, they banded themselves together, went out and took the 
town by storm like a lot of pirates and thereby got funds 
enough to build for.themselves an elegant club house and to 
furnish it elaborately. Then they began holding meetings at 
which appeals for money were nicely interspersed with 
““Programs.’’ And again the entire able-minded population 
of the town was called upon to contribute to their amusement. 
Gymmie, with work enough of her own to keep a half dozen 
girls reasonably busy, has to my certain knowledge written 
no less than three papers that members of that club have read 
as their own but which they were too mentally lazy to pre- 
pare. There is, of course, a certain humor in knowing that 
while you are anguishing with Young America in a dingy old 
school house some other well-dressed woman is smiling and 
bowing her thanks as she is showered with congratulations 
after presenting and representing your cleverness as her own. 
It gives you a feeling of respect for yourself and of contempt 
for her, because you know that in her heart of hearts she 

knows that it isn’t ‘‘Square.’’ 


These Iron Country club women came beseeching me to en- 
lighten them upon the subject of art with a capital A. Women 
with their hands loaded with jewels and whose pin money is 
each month more than my entire salary came telling me—-a 
little overworked, underpaid teacher, whom they had never 
thought of admitting into their charmed circle—how ‘‘Hard 
up’’ the club was, and imploring me to come and help ‘‘ Fill 
up the program.’’—That was the main thing, that program. 
It must be ‘‘Filled.’’ 
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When it came down to the real subject of art they were 
not as intelligent listeners as my public school children in the 
grammar grades. They had no idea what phase of the sub- 
ject they wanted to hear discussed. They would listen to 
‘‘Anything’’ so long as I filled the time and caused the news- 
papers to print something that would give the townspeople 
the misleading impression that something of great moment to 
their lives had that afternoon transpired behind the closed 
doors of the new club house they had built. 


On that busy afternoon of mine I did net tell them a single 
thing that they could not have read in the library files of any 
good art magazine, if they had not been too shiftless to do it. 
When I had finished we sat waiting for five minutes for a 
lawyer, as busy as I, to leave his business to come and tell 
them about the World Scout movement. As we waited, the 
chairman explained that this man had protested that he sim- 
ply could not spare the time, but that she had just told him 
he must do it. That seemed to me such an outrage because 
when he finally came he simply gave them a synopsis of- an 
article on the subject in a_current magazine which could have 
been bought for twenty-five cents. 


But there came a day, a day they will not soon forget, when 
they called in the ambitious, enthusiastic little secretary of the 
Associated Charities. She had had a series of such impositions 
in other places and here she sailed in and ‘‘Laid them out’’, 
according to the version of one member. Shetold them plainly 
that the women who most needed to hear what she had to say 
were not in her audience. She did not know whether they had 
been urged to come, but somehow she always missed them i 


such gatherings. Perhaps they were busy elsewhere serving 
humanity, humbly but thoroughly and_ effectively. ‘‘Club 
Women,’’ she said, ‘‘owe it to their communities to see that 
the interest and enthusiasm aroused in their clubs terminate 
in activity of sufficient value to the entire community to com- 
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-pensate for the sacrifices the community makes in contribut- 
ing to the enlightenment and pleasure of club members.’’ 


EA Understand, now, that I here make no reference to women’s 
elubs in general because I believe that the great world organ- 
ization of woman’s clubs is the greatest force for progress 
the world has ever seen. I merely make protest here, for your 
benefit, against those who are cleverly imitating and aping 
after this movement, without deep, earnest, and generous 
_motives,—those who are seeking amusement, social leader- 
ship and self-aggrandizement while pretending to uplift hu- 
manity. 


Your own little clubs have kept your brain from shiveling 
into nothingness but Weimer’s Junction has just as many 
saloons, as many shiftless, feeble-minded and destitute peo- 
ple, and just as much trouble and sickness as though they 
never existed. What your club members need to do is to 
come out of their shells and apply a few drops of the blessed 
oil of prevention to some of these conditions. Then will they 
have lived to some ulterior purpose. 


And now, before I close, let me assure you that, whatever 
your little sister may be, the Painter is one of the world’s 
gentlemen. I wouldn’t be afraid to be alone with him at the 
ends of the earth or in the wilderness—which is more than I 
ean say of all men and of some women. He is a prince, as 
 elean, as unspoiled as though his twenty-five years were lived 
in a walking dream. He is a royal lover, born to worship, 
and so doesn’t even know that he is in love. Every attention 
is a caress and an adoration. Such treatment as he accords a 
woman is like purging her with fire and at the same time 
sprinkling her with holy water. And he is the more of a won- 
der to me because I have seen his parents and found his fath- 
er a big coarse farmer and his mother a meek, subdued, worn- 
~ out farmer’s wife of the type of a half century ago. And be- 
hold this miracle of nature’s! 
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He begins to talk of going to the city to study art and I can © 


not bear to think what will happen to him. One is tempted to 
feel that it may be a far happier lot in life to be a contented, 
capable barn painter, rather than to be a doubtful, dissipated 
mural decorator, just as it would be too bad to spoil a miracle 
of a lover to get an ordinary husband. So don’t worry about 
me, Sister of Mine, don’t take anything I have said too ser- 
iously, and last but not least, write to me in a more cheerful 
vein next time. 


Lovingly as ever, Your red-haired sister, 


MISS SPIT-FIRE. 


AES 
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Whitten Confession No. XIV 


ON THE POTOMAC BRIDGE 
Any Afternoon. 
Shortest of Sisters : 


I have been out here nearly an hour trying to get a letter 
written to you, but Jerry Jr. has persisted in climbing on my 
back, catching imaginary mice in my hair and trying to 
sharpen the pins in his feet on my patent leather slippers, and 
I have had my hands full trying to keep him from falling into 
the water among the crabs. He is like a baby just learning 
to climb up to things. If I had stayed in the house he would 
have climbed to the top of the screen door and yelled until 
I let him in; then he would have had the time of his life 
practicing his latest feat of running up one lace curtain and 
down another like a fiying trapese performer. Miss Nora is 
at her wits end half the time to know what to do with him 
and between the two of them my heart is all but rent in twain 


“every day of my life. He comes up to the porch now and 


drinks milk out of his mother’s pan, and because his neck is 
so short that there is nothing at all to show where it ought to 
be he has to put his front feet into the pan in order to be 
able to reach the milk. Then when he walks away he makes 
dear little greasy kitten tracks all over that porch which Miss 
Nora keeps scrubbed so that it is clean enough to eat off of. 


I was dreadfully cross when I came out here because Miss 
Nora had just told me that Cousin Isaac has gone like a gos- 
sipy old woman and told the Quarry Man my tale of romantic 
disaster. She undertook to discipline him for it but he 
couldn’t see that there was any impropriety in what he had 
done. 
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‘“<(Twarn’t no harm,’ he argued. ‘‘That feller knowed 
right well they wuz a nigger in the fence somewheres, an’ I 
jist up an’ tol’ him how ‘twas. We wuz speakin’ ’bout her 
bein’ so gritty bearin’ pain, an’ then he said sumpthin about 
her bein’ unruly, an’ I says to him, ‘You bet y’ she’s got 
spunk, I says; "Y gad, she’s clean run away frum the feller 
thet wuz expectin’ t’ marry ’er!—Ketched ’im shylarkin with 
a married woman an’ she weren’t standin’ fer nuthin’ like 
that, so whut’d she do but up an’ hike down here *thout so 
much as sayin’ she wuz comin’. Now what’d ’y know “bout 
that?’’ , 


Yes! What do you think of that, Shortness? There’s my © 
story translated into the common vernacular, brief and to the 
point. It’s certainly an awful thing to have a story. Miss 
Nora has one, I know she has, and I feel just as sorry for her 
as she does for me. The difference is that she keeps hers to 
herself while I seek relief by imposing mine on a short but 
truly long-suffering sister. I know what we should do; we 
should sell our stories to the moving picture trust. They 
would yield us real estate, stock certificates, and automobiles 
instead of a steady crop of heartaches. 


Just this minute I would like most of all to know where - 
Gymmie is. She went away right after lunch, without a word 
to anyone, and it is now nearly four o’clock. If I were able 
to walk like the ordinary, normal, twentieth century female 
instead of being obliged to hop like a rabbit I would very 
soon find out where she is. If ever I make a world of my own 
I shall settle this problem of locomotion pretty definitely. 
Kvery individual in that blissful realm will be equipped with 
wings, and more than that his system will be so thoroughly 
seeded with them that the minute one is injured it will drop 
off and another will immediately grow out in its place. Think 
of the traction wars, railroad commissions, automobile and 
aeroplane accidents, and patent crutches that will be obviated. 
But that yellow car is coming. And as sure as anything, 
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Gymmie is in it! How dared she go off with him without tell- 
ing us? Now do you suppose—well, wouldn’t it be queer if 
while those two were taking care of me they fell in love? 
Pshaw, listén to me indulging in school room logic! Johnny 
Jones reports that he has seen a robin and he is sent in a 


hurry to write on the blackboard “Spring has come!’’ Betsey 


Ross saw two people in an automobile today, therefore they 
must be in love. She will find out and let you know later. 
Meanwhile she is as always. ] 


YOUR LOVING LITTLE SISTER. 


P. S—The Painter was here this afternoon wanting me to 
teach him water-color. I can not make up my mind about 
him. However, I do believe he would be a genius at mural 
decoration. But then, I could not teach him that. 


Cousin Isaac is disciplining the Blacksmith this week. It 
seems to have been called to the Mail Carrier’s attention, re- 
cently, that he is not to deliver mail within forty rods of a 
postoftice. Now the Post Master and the Blacksmith over at 
Five Points are mortal enemies and because the postmaster 
gets a bonus equal to every stamp he cancels, the Blacksmith, 
who lives on the fifth corner, buys all his stamps here in Way- 
side and has so arranged it that Cousin Isaac must take his 
mail from the postoffice, deliver it, collect his outgoing letters 
and mail them at the next stop, which is, of course, Wayside. 
Thus the cancellation goes to the post mistress here. 


Now Greek has met Greek and all that is to be changed. 
Notice has been served on the offending citizen that no more 
mail will be either delivered or collected at his box. Need- 
less to say he is furious. He has huffed and puffed and every- 
thing but blown Cousin Isaac’s house in. He has threatened 
and has demanded an investigation. But investigations avail 
nothing in this case. In connection with them, the Mail Car- 
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rier propounded a bit of philosophy that is quite to the 
point. ‘‘D’y ever notice,’’ he asked, laying down the Free 
Press, one morning, ‘‘that whenever s’ciety ketches its friends 
doin’ sumthin’ they ain’t got no right t’ do but that has got 
a lot o’ money in it, they allus try t’ kill time an’ public in- 
dignation by appointin’ a seven-year investigation’ commit- 
tee?’’ 


‘“‘But, Cousin Isaac, I began, ‘‘wasn’t the Blacksmith the 
man who gave you the yellow fly net for Rex?’’ 


‘“Y? bet y’ he wuz, but that don’t cut no figger in this busi- ~ 


ness. That ol’ rag of a fly net ain’t no license for him to run 
this Mail Route, no-siree!-Bob-Harry, not by a long shot! I’m 
runnin’ this business m’self.’’ 


So the Mail Carrier does his own investigating, reports to 
himself, busts the monopoly, and drives serenely on his way 
with his old horse and his buckboard, equally unmindful of 
past blessings and of wrath to come. 


YOUR LITTLE SISTER. 
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Written Confession No. XV 


IN THE ORCHARD. 
Ay Dear Short Sister: 


A second wonder swept down over the Quarry Hill the 
other day. It proved to be a yellow and white ‘‘Votes for 
Women!’’ banner borne by a band of ardent suffragists in a 
big touring car. 


Gymmie was upstairs making the bed when they first hove 
in sight and she at once ran for the opera glasses to determine 
whether it was a Mexican or a Chinese invasion. She was 
certain it would prove to be one or the other. Miss Nora 
insisted on being told at once what was about to happen and 
as soon as she understood that she would be expected, hence- 
forth and forevermore, to vote she promptly vetoed the 
proposition by declaring with emphasis that she was go- 
ing to do nothing of the sort and by wondering in an injured 
tone what we would be wanting her to do next. 


The violence of the argument awoke Jerry Jr. out of what 
must have been a delightful kitten nap and embued him at 
once with the spirit of the moment so that he rolled off the 
bed and, starting to run up the dresser cover, brought down a 
shower of manicure tools on his fuzzy little head. And while 
I was gathering up the wreckage the suffrage delegation, at- 
tracted no doubt by the Quarry Man’s big yellow car, halted 
at the lane gate. I thought they were going to confiscate the 
car because of its color. (I should not have cared, for he has no 
business leaving it there. It makes people think he is here 
when he is not, not to mention the attention it attracts from 
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Before Gymmie even got the crowd into the house an even- 
ing mass meeting had been arranged at which to besiege the 
seventy-five presumed enemies of the cause who work in the 
Quarry, and Gymmie had been appointed chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. Soon modest Miss Nora was 
trying to explain to those relentless campaigners that the 
women of Wayside are not discontented and unhappy with- 
out the right of suffrage. ‘‘That’s just it, dear lady, that’s 
just it!’’ cried the leader excitedly. ‘‘They are not discon- 
tented but they ought to be and we propose to make them so 
before we leave this town tomorrow night.”’ 


Gymmie began preparations with a high hand. She 
wheedled the Quarry Man into offering her the use of his ¢ar 
and she made the chauffeur agree to drive it for her; she 
booked the Man-in-the-Moon to furnish illumination, (and 
he did himself proud); she washed Rex’s yellow fiy net and 
used it to drape the speaker’s stand, putting one of Miss 
Nora’s best table cloths on top. She covered the coffee ad- 
vertisement on the orange umbrella with VOTES FOR WOM- 
EN and adorned the buckboard with it. 


I went around with my heart in my mouth for I knew she 
had me scheduled for something and I knew also that there 
were some things I wouldn’t do even to please Gymmie. 


She had Cousin Isaac not only converted to the cause but 
simply bewitched about that meeting. ‘‘I b’lieve in it, Benson, 
[ b’lieve in it!’’ he kept saying. ‘‘Y gad, I believe in wim- 
min’s suffragin, don’t you?’’? and was thoroughly disgusted 
when the young man replied to the effect that he thought 
they ought to suffer some. 


I thought Gymmie had struck her climax when she de- 
manded the club house ‘‘Barracks’’ for a refreshment parlor 
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‘in which to serve tea and cake to the delegation, and I began 
to breath freely regarding my own fate, when behold, she 
came at me for a suffrage poem,—an original, mind you— 
setting forth to seventy-five quarry men and a dozen retired 
farmers, good and sufficient reasons why they are no longer 
capable of managing either a political elephant or donkey 
without the aid of women, and also why woman is no longer 
justified in trusting to ‘‘Merely Man”’ to divide his political 
laurels and place half of them on her fair brow while they are 
still fresh and beautiful. 


Now Gymmie has had plenty of proof that I cannot write 
poetry any more than she can, because it is no more my busi- 
ness than it is hers, but she made this seem such a_ child’s 
task that I was ashamed to refuse, and gave up looking for 
either my own belt or one of hers and went out on the Poto- 
mae bridge to decide whether to seek the favor of the muse 
or fill my blouse with stones and cast myself to the crabs. 
Sitting there, dejected and beltless, I was presently joined by 
the Elevator Man’s pet cows, who suggested to my exciteed 
mind Poe’s famous bird, and immediately I was lost. I must 
confess to the two following pages which I purposely isolate 
from the body of this letter: 
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TWO ELECTION DREAMS. 


The Belt Before the Wedding. 


One eleciton midnight, merry, a lone bachelor pondered, 
weary, 
On his sudden new engagement to a girl he’d loved of yore; 
And he wondered, nearly napping, what could be that sudden 
tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping at his very bosom’s core? 
‘¢<Mig my foolish heart,’’ he muttered, ‘‘lost to me forever- 
more! 
—Lost to me forevermore !’’ 


Deep into the future peering, long he sat there, doubting, 
fearing, |) 

Thrilled with sweet wild-dreams aesthetic bachelors oft have 
dreamed before. 

Witness, all ye pitying angels, all the agony of bliss! 

Pledging strange, hard vows to virtue, drops his briarwood, 
—even this,— 

As his arm in fancy wandered round this girl he doth adore, 

Round the leather belt she wore. 


Startled by these vows unspoken, by new dreams, bright and 
unbroken, 

‘“‘Doubtless,”’? quoth he, ‘‘I shall lead her the very White 
House door ; 

For I’m one great politician, without doubt, fear, or contrition, 

And, believe me, once we get there we shall find the place no 
bore, 

We shall bide there evermore!’ 
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Il. 
The Belt After the Wedding. 


"Twas another midnight, dreary, that he wandered, married, 
leery, 

*Twixt his Club and the small keyhole in his stately mansion 
door: 

Suddenly he met a lamp-post, met it fair and square, head 
foremost, ; 

Met it in the place where dizzy heads have met them oft 
before, 

Met it where theyll always meet them until lamp-posts are no 
more, 

—Until lamp-posts are no more. 


Thus he knelt, engaged in guessing, awful syllables express- 
ing, 
Clasped it, like a long-lost brother, to his very bosom’s core. 
Then he nodded, nearly napping, till there came a sudden 
tapping, 
*Twas a big policeman rapping on the stiff silk hat he wore, 
Stern the wanderer’s name demanding with the leather belt 
he bore, 
—wWith the leather belt he bore. 


“‘Monster!’’ eried he, ‘‘On the level! Beat me not! Go 
to — ! , 

For I’m the winning candidate! Congratulations pour! 

Lead me, blushing like a maiden, to Washington with ballots 
laden, 

I’m Wilson Taft, Champ Harmon, I’m the mighty Theo-dore, 

_And I’ve carried every precinct by a million votes or more, 

—By a million votes or more!’’ 
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The Painter happened along just as I was fixing up the last 
verse, hence, just in time to take the responsibility for the 
blanks which would not become the pen of a woman—even a 
suffragist. He was so enthusiastic about the nonsense that I 
got the idea it must be pretty good. But when Gymmie 
heard it she turned it down with all the gusto of a managing 
editor. She said she didn’t want a temperance poem for a 
Suffrage meeting, and anyway, it was the worst she ever read 
and she didn’t see how I ever came to know about such awful 
things or to think of such stuff. She forbade my even bring- 
ing it into the house. 


But the Painter still likes it and has made two illustrated 
panels of it for the Club house. I had them made into screens. 
The illustrations are enough to put one into convulsions, if 
the poetry is bad. The men wouldn’t part with those panels 
for any amount of money and I guess they got the force of 
the argument out of them easier than out of some of the 
speeches. You see the speakers went at them on the suppo- 
sition that they were, to a man, violently opposed to allowing 
women to vote, which was not the truth for those men had 
never gotten enough satisfaction out of voting to make them 
regard it as a privilege to be coveted and consequently it had 
never occurred to them that women as a sex wish to vote. 
Once they got the idea, they were willing to divide respon- 
sibilities for our present civic conditions and even to shift it 
entirely. ‘‘Sure’’ said Joe Jacovak, ‘‘Sure, the lady folks kin 
hev my vote, I care nothing for it!’’ and he shrugged his 
shoulders expressively. 


The Quarry man heard another fellow telling a crowd that 
he had always supposed women could vote if they wanted to. 
Anyway the town is now solid for universal suffrage. Gym- 
mie got the Quarry Man to put three copies of ‘‘ What 8,000,- 
000 Women Want’ on the tables in the Barracks, and the 
men have worn them nearly to rags in ten days. 


WRITTEN CONFESSION NO. XV. 


Miss Nora was the last one at the anxious seat. She was 
won over by a visit of inspection to the election booths, which 
are in an old abandoned building too dirty for decent human 
beings to stay in long enough to vote. A dirty old pink bed 
blanket has been torn in twain and made to serve as portiers 
at the booths. 

““Good gracious,’’ she said, ‘‘If I’d-ever suspected Isaac of 
votin’ in such a place as this! W’y it aint fit fer a pig pen. I 
certainly gave the men of this town credit fer bein’ more per- 
ticular than that. Just the same, whether I vote or not, that 
place is going to be cleaned up and papered before another 
election if I have to do it myself—It’s a disgrace to the 
town!’’ ete., ete. She has talked of little else and I can see 
that she intends to be on hand with dust cloths and door 
mats at the next election. Her patriotism and her religion 
will always manifest themselves in the form of cleanliness, 
which is a most commendable way. 


The Quarry Man pretends to know and eare little or noth- 
ing about politics but Cousin Isaac said he spent an hour and 
a half the other night explaining the Commission Form of 
Government to the men at the Club. It seems one of the men 
had been reading about it and wanted more information. 


‘« “VY gad! I tell y’, Betsey, that feller Benson’s a great 
orator!’’ he said. ‘‘Knows what he’s talkin’ *bout an’ he can 
tell it so’s you can understand it, too. He beats the whole 
run 0’ them stump speakers they send round here!’’ 


Somebody asked me the other day if Mr. Benson is a So- 
cialist—As though I might be expected to know what he is 
or isn’t—Truly, though, I do believe that the starting of the 
Club has been an inspiration to him. 


He is gradually reorganizing the entire business at the 
Quarry and we hear nothing but principles of scientific man- 
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agement. Every few days he brings out some new findings 
on the subject and I can see that it has again taken him by 
storm. 


I overheard an interesting little seance between Cousin 
Isaac and Rex, this morning. The latter had apparently de- 
cided that he would have nothing to do with carrying the 
mail today. He loitered around the field, a few feet ahead of 
Cousin Isaac, his manner saying louder than words, ‘‘You 
may carry the mail today if you like; you are the Mail Car- 
rier anyway, but as for me I propose to have nothing to do 
with it.’’? I suppose Cousin Isaac walked half the length of 
the Star Route before he succeeded in catching the old villain 
and then you should have witnessed the meanness of the 
beast. But the Mail Carrier never lost. patience ‘‘Never 
mind, ol’ feller, they’s a heap worse things than workin’ fer 
yer Uncle Sam! Take ol’ Senator Dave, now,—an’ by thie 
way that calls to my mind,—I seen by the Free Press that 
he’s a havin’ troubles 0’ his own. He’s like to be thrun out 
of office fer spendin’ too much money getting hisself in. Chick- 
ens come home t‘ roost, ol’ man, ’y gad, they sure do! He wore 
you out an’ then, ’stead 0’ keepin’ y’ after all the money 
you’d made fer ’im, he up an’ let you be sold fer junk in the 
hoss market. Now he’s get’n a dose 0’ his own medicine, ’y 
gad.’’ 


He pumped awhile and then he began again, ‘‘Taint in no 
way necessary, ’cordin’ to’ my thinkin’, fer no feller t’ pay 
folks fer lettin’ him represent ’em in congress. If they want 
im t’ do it, they'll let ’im know it all right—Step over 
there! Step over there, I say! That’s it, there now—Ef any 
smart Elec was t’ come along here winkin’ at me an’ slippin’ 
out a dollar bill or anything like that fer t’ induce me t’ vote 
fer ol’ Dave, I’d jest take it on what the ol’ man owes you by 
good rights. Then I’d vote fer who I dum please an’ buy 
you a new hitchin’ strap with the money. Y’ve got this one 
durn near wore through an’ one o’ these days you'll be 
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walkin’ home frum Garden Prairie *thout ever missin’ me, 
an’ I’ll hev t’ hoof it in.”’ 


By that time he had the umbrella and the fly net adjusted, 
and, spying me in the hammock, he ealled, ‘‘Betsey, tell Nory 
I wisht you an’ her’d take the choppin’ knife and cut up an 
extra feed o’ that liver I fetched fer the chickens. They’re 
actin’ hungry as all-possessed,’? and he shooed a half dozen 
young roosters, already deformed with stuffed crops, out of 
the tail of the buckboard and drove away. . 


Encuegl: politics. I want you to O. K. this poem if you have 
te perjure yourself to do it. Gymmie will never dispute your 
literary judgment. 


BETSEY. 
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Written Confession No. XVI 


UNDER THE ELMS AT GARDEN PRAIRIE 
Waiting for the Mail Carrier. 


Dear Shortness : 


Yes, a new address, and of course you are wondering what 
new sensation is in store for you. 


To quote from the Cireus Bills, Gymmie and I have accom- 
plished one more ‘“‘Hazardous, terrific, blood-chilling, danger- 
courting, death-defying feat.’’ We have visited Cousin Isaac’s 
old maid aunts, and incident to the entire trip, getting to and 
from that pair of ancient landmarks who live only thirty-five 
miles from wayside, I should say at a rough estimate that we 
traveled as far as India and expended enough energy to teach 
school a year. In point of courage, patience, perseverance, 
and clever campaigning, a trip to Africa or the South Pole 
must be tame in comparison with putting one’s self tangent 
to one of those obscure little country seats.’’ 


Before starting, we had.the usual round with Cousin Isaac, 
just to get our fighting blood in circulation. He has some 
theory in poultry raising about crossing breeds—maybe you 
know what that is, I don’t—but anyhow, he has a Plymouth 
Rock rooster, a veritable Chanticleer, which he thinks a won- 
der, a perfect type of its kind, and yet for some reason con- 
nected with this theory of his, he feels in duty bound to dispose 
of the bird. So he proposed to snatch him from his admiring 
harem and send him along with us up to La Forrest where he 
would have not only a good home but an abundance of appre- 


ciation. 
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We were not expected to carry him, oh no,—he weighs 
about ten pounds. Cousin Isaac proposed to put him in a 
erate and send him along as baggage. He knew the baggage- 
man, he said, who would take it the eight miles to the June- 
tion and then they would ‘‘Take anything on the Short Line.’’ 


Gymmie would have done it, I know, rather than disturb 
Cousin Isaae’s plans but I simply laid back my ears and 
balked. It was the only respectable and effective thing to do. 
For us to attempt to even direct the transfering of that bird 
at the Junction station would have been to attract the atten- 
tion of every passenger on the train, for these hot days they 
all stick their heads out of the windows at every station and 
even get out and walk up and down the platform. Those who 
took us seriously would suspect we were advance agents for 
Maud Adams, and those who did not would have reason to 
conclude that we were running a burlesque on Chanticleer. 
So I refused to make the trip at all. In fact my temper went 
all to smash until Gymmie cried her eyes red, and then poor 
little Miss Nora took Cousin Isaac in hand and made him 
promise to keep the rooster at home. Of course, he felt badly 
when he saw how we took it. He meant no harm except to 
get ahead of the express company a few cents and nobody 
down here considers it anything more than a cute trick to 
beat an express company or a railroad corporation. 


I pouted until the very last minute and then went on to my 
doom. We waited three hours at the Junction, in and around 
the hot, filthy, vile-smelling little station; read ancient rail- 
way guides, auction bills, and campaign posters; decided 
several times what we would do to the building if we were in 
the agent’s place; and then, finally, what they call a ‘‘Mixed 
train’’ backed down from La -Forrest and took us aboard. 
We might just as well have taken the rooster, instead of of- 
fending poor Cousin Isaac, for there were more chickens than 
people on that train. The cargo was a mixture of coal, gaso- 
line, fence posts; cheese, barbed wire, sheep, horses, cattle, 
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chickens, a piano, part of a threshing machine, a barrel of 
pickles, an automobile, United States Mail and—well, some 
other things. 


We had written Aunt Sarah, the younger—or rather the 
less elderly—aunt, to send the hired man down for us. 
That was the main argument Gymmie used in bringing me to 
time when I vetoed the trip. She didn’t want the hired man 
to drive four miles and back for nothing. Never, Shortness, 
take a trip against your will with the idea of saving a hired 
man a disappointment. It’s a delusion. 


He was not there. More than that, he had not been there 
and he did not come during the two hours the train stood 
waiting to back up to the Junction. There was not a livery 
in the burg. In fact, nobody in town seemed to own an able- 
bodied horse. One man said he had a colt but it ‘‘Wasn’t 
broke yet,’’ and anyhow, it was ‘‘five miles out to pasture.”’ 
Talk about the impossible. 


We might have walked the four miles but there was no 
place to leave our hand baggage where it wouldn’t be locked 
up over Sunday. We had a suitcase, a kodak, an ulster and 
an umbrella each; and between us a lunchbox, a pound of 
chocolates, a basket of cherries, a large china fruit dish from 
Miss Nora to Aunt Sarah, and a setting (or sitting) of pure 
Plymouth Rock eggs from Cousin Isaac to Aunt Phoebe. May- 
be that doesn’t seem like very much but you just try to get 
that many breakables and leavables from Wayside to La For- 
rest and see how you will come out at it. 


We couldn’t even get a place to stay all night. The natives 
spotted us as school teachers the minute they got their eyes 
on us. We met a cross-eyed negro girl in a Merry Widow hat 
chewing gum and taking care of the Buttermaker’s baby. She 
told us about a Mrs. Smith who ‘‘Boarded the schoolma’am.”’ 
The schoolma’am was gone now, maybe the woman would 
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keep us. (By the way, Shortness, have you ever seen a cross- 
eyed negro girl in a Merry Widow hat chewing gum? Oh my, 
it’s funny !) 


Mrs. Smith lived in the last house on the street. It was so 
little and so far away that we just see the top of the chimney. 
But we had to put in the time so we followed the chimney, 
precisely as per the girl’s directions. Mrs. Smith was not at 
home. 


A boy at the station felt sorry for us and gave us a calen- 
dar, a great big one with a stock buyer’s advertisement il-— 
luminated with a boy riding a pig. All contributions were 
gratefully accepted. The trainmen, blessed be the clan, took 
the best of care of us when they found they had us left on 
their hands. They finally offered to take us back on the train, 
luggage and all, as far as the Junction. It would be too late to 
get a train home and Cousin Isaac would not get off the Mail 
Route in time to come after us, but the conductor said he 
knew a fellow in the station there who has a rig and who 
would take us out to the farm. He said that was the nearest 
way to go there anyway. 


We had a fine trip going back. Gymmie rode on the engine 
and I stood on the rear platform with the Conductor and pre- 
tended to take snapshots of the pleasant pastoral scenes we 
passed. There wasn’t a film in the kodak, but he of course 
did not know that. I had to do something to be interesting 
after all his kindness. 


They reluctanly put us off at the Junction and then brought 
out their man, whom they introduced as Mr. Brown and 
called “‘Charlie.’’ Never will I forget him. He is so tall that 
Gymmie suspected he doesn’t have to ask for blessings; he 
simply reaches up and takes them. Truly there is in him the 
most longitude for the given amount of latitude ever discov- 
ered anywhere. 
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To have heard those trainmen explaining to Charlie the 
rare privilege that was to be his you would have thought he 
Was some special police appointed by King George to conduct 
the Queen and her train through a wild and dangerous coun- 
try and that he was to be knighted for it. And while Charlie 
seemed to be duly impressed by the honor conferred upon 
him, he merely said, ‘‘All right!’’ and, picking up the suit- 
cases and ignoring the rest of the baggage, ‘‘You girls come 
up to the house and wait while I hook up the horses.’’ Then 
he started off around the station and up the sandy road leay- 
ing us to follow. 


We hadn’t seven league boots on, neither are we six feet 
tall, and by the time we got ourselves loaded up and around 
the corner of the station he was out of sight and we didn’t 
even know which way he had gone. 


There were sandhills all around the place, and the road 
wound upward toward the farm house but lost it’s way 
among some old abandoned mills. We were so heavily-laden 
and the sand in the road was so deep that at every step we 
went down farther than the tops of our pumps. Gymmie be- 
gan to be funny, we got to giggling and that settled our get- 
ting anywhere. 


As we rounded the corner of an old building at the foot of 
the hill there came half a dozen cows, three calves and two 
billygoats down the hill to meet us. Gymmie tried to get in 
front of me so that I wouldn’t see them and in side-stepping 
she caught her heel in the lace of her petticoat and fell down. 


“‘Don’t seream!”’ was all she said as she went down, but oh, 
the look she gave me. 


Think of that, Shortness, when you are a woman, and cows 
are your mortal terror; when you can’t fly and you have a 
lame ankle and are loaded to the water’s edge with pack- 
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ages; when you are in a strange place where you don’t even 
know the lay of the land and six of the creatures come at you 
in a body, bringing their offspring with them, and come gen- 
eraled by old, whiskered billygoats with yards and yards of 
horns all crinkled and fluted and tied up into hard knots; 
then to have it said to you, ‘‘Don’t scream!”’ 


_ Well, I did, just the same, and Charlie Brown came tearing 
out of the house and down the hill with his necktie in his 
hands, his collar buttoned only in the back, and his vest half 
on. He looked like a page out of a catalog of gent’s furnish- 


ing goods. At his call, the barnyard brigade all turned to fol- 


low him and Gymmie and I dropped our bundles—eggs, china 
fruit dish and all—and escaped to the house. 


There we had to sit and listen to Mrs. Charlie talk about 
her neighbors and her husband while that man went to the 
pasture, caught the horses, ‘‘Hooked them up’’ and greased 
the surrey. She estimates Charlie’s intrinsic worth by his 


linear measure in inches, and seemes to consider it a great 


condescension on his part-for him to be content to live among 
ordinary human beings. Contrasted with him the men of her 
neighborhood faded into insignificance and she concluded by 
remarking that she could ‘‘Stand for a man saucerin’ his tea”’ 
but she couldn’t stand for him ‘‘Knifin’ his pie.” 


The baby, Charlie’s miniature self, was her second idol, and 
she treated us to detailed descriptions of all sorts of hair- 
splitting experiences that had been theirs since the responsi- 
bilities of parenthood had fallen upon them. On one occasion 
she had wakened to find the baby gone from the bed and she 
almost wept as she told how she and Charlie searched the 
house, lamp in hand, terrorized with the thought that it had 
been kidnapped by envious persons and how they finally 
found it down behind the bed where it had rolled while they 
were asleep. And the strangest thing had happened them 
only the night before our coming. Charlie had put his watch 
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under his pillow when going to bed because he wanted to get 
up earlier than usual. She had the matter of his early rising 
so heavily on her mind that she had several times wakened 


and consulted the watch with the aid of a match. The last 


time she wakened she could not find it and at once concluded 
it must have been stolen from under his very head. She 
aroused him and he got up and held the baby while she took 
the bedding off the bed and shook it apart. Finally he heard 
the watch ticking and was spurred on to more diligent search. 
Then, impatient at her failure to find it, he insisted that she 
hold the baby while he looked for the watch.. After. that 
change she could hear the ticking but he could not, and so the 
game went on with only the one holding the baby able to hear 
the sound of the watch, and finally those two young stupids 
discovered that she had accidentally swathed and pinned 
baby and watch up together in blankets and things and they 
had to undo the former in order to rescue the latter. 


We got to the old Whitmore farm just as Michael Moses, 


the hired man, was washing the buggy preliminary to going 


after us the next day. They had gotten our letter all right, 
but all three of them thought that that day was Friday in- 
stead of Saturday, and that we would be there the next day. 
Aunt Sarah was washing the supper dishes and Aunt Phoebe 
was feeding the chickens. I felt at home at once. Those have 
been the only two practical things I have done this whole 
summer—feeding chickens and washing dishes. I hate the 
dishes, and feeding chickens is nothing like so fascinating as 
feeding a grate fire. 


Gymmie embraced both the aunts and tried to thaw them 
out. I couldn’t do it. They didn’t seem to me like things 
alive. I had an insane desire to stick a pin into Aunt Phoebe 
to see whether she would bleed. 


Deliver me from ever staying in a spookier place than that 
old house. The walls are a medley of family photographs, 
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young and old, male and female, knight and knave, saint and 
siren, fair and false. We need not feel so despondent about 
our looks, after all, Shortness. If you could only behold the 
likenesses of some of our ancestors you would marvel that we 
look as well as we do. You are short and fat, Heaven knows, 
but some of them would roll on ievel ground without falling 
down, if given a start. I am tall and thin but some of them 
are proportioned worse than Charlie Brown. The photo- 
graphers had to leave off their feet to get them on the 
daguerotypes. (I forgot-to tell you that Charlie Brown 
charged us four dollars for taking us over there). 


And if you could see the room we slept in! It was like a 
tunnel standing up on end—all high and no wide. There 
were braided mats on the fioor, patch work quilts on the bed, 
crotcheted tidies on the chair and commode, blue zephyr roses 
embroidered in the black broadcloth lambrequin with button- 
holed scallops, and birds made of blue and white beads on the 
pin-cushion. 


We girls always name every place we stay in—there is such 
a satisfaction in knowing where you are. We ealled that 
room ‘‘The Rogues Gallery,’’ because of the photographs. 
We turned their faces to the wall—all except one big one, 
and that we covered with the calendar the boy gave us. 
There was but one window in the room and it could be raised 
only about four inches. Think of it! Feather-beds, broad- 
cloth lambrequins, flannel lamp-mats and velvet pin cushions 
in August, and only four inches of ventilation. We picked 
the lock of the parlor door and sat out on the front porch in 
our nightgowns half the night. I went to sleep and rolled off 
the steps into Aunt Sarah’s pansy-bed. Several plants 
looked considerably worse for the wear next morning and T 
heard Aunt Sarah scolding the dog. She thought he did it, 
but he doesn’t know what she thought so his feelings are not 
hurt much. 
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The next day we had to go to church with the aunts. Yes, 
I know that you hope that I behaved myself, and I did — 
pretty well. In fact, if the fates had not gone against me, I 
think I should have made quite a record for myself. I was 
getting along famously between the two aunts until a young- 
ster went to sleep and fell off its seat and reminded me of my 
midnight sommersault into the pansy bed and of the scolding 
the poor old dog got. 


Then came Communion Service, and right in the midst of 
that a dear old round-faced, gray-haired, toothless deacon 
who sat gazing upwards with clasped hands, singing ‘‘Just as 
I am without one plea,’’ suddenly fell out of his chair onto 
the floor. And yet he didn’t exactly fall out of the chair, for 
he took the top part of it with him and left only the legs and 
rungs standing. 


He was so fat and fitted so tightly into the seat that he 
rolled around in it like the wheel off a wagon until the other 
deacons turned in and pried him out. At first I thought he 
was having a fit and I was dreadfully frightened but once 
he was released he stood up as good as new, grinned straight 
at me, took another chair and the service went on just as 
though that juggling were a part of it. I bit my lips, pinched 
myself black and blue, read the Concordance backwards and 
the hymnal bottom-side up, and nothing was damaged but the 
chair and my inward composure. 


Now, Shortness, you’re a Baptist, will you tell me why 
with fifty-two Sundays in the year that particular chair had 


-to break down just at that particular moment on that par- 


ticular day? Do you know of any doctrine setting forth the 
fore-ordination of chairs? 


After church the aunts sobered me off, by taking me to the 
cemetery to view the final resting places of the inmates of our 
Rogues’ Gallery. I enjoy cemeteries about as much as I do 
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funerals, and this is one of the most grewsome places imagin- 
able. Over the cemetery gate is this inscription in ugly awk- 
ward letters: 


Isn’t that a cheerful rainbow of promise? 


We saw the grave of Miss Nora’s mother. Of course, she 
was Cousin Isaae’s mother, too, but I cannot think of it that 
way, the two of them are so different. Going home we passed 
the tree where Cousin Isaae shot a squirrel, the pond where 
the aunts skated when they were little girls, and the little old 
school-house where they all went to school. The latter stands 
in the middle of a field and is full of hay. 


When we got back it was as still as death around the old 
place. Everything there is disciplined. Even the little chick- 
ens peep in the most subdued voices and the old ones never 
get out and raise the neighborhood the way Cousin Isaac’s do. 
Neither do they need a curfew to get them home at a respect- 
able bedtime. 


In the afternoon Gymmie and Aunt Sarah went for a tramp 
about the farm. Aunt Phoebe could not be induced to go so 
I was doomed to stay with her. Her object was a ecross-ex- 
amination of me regarding Miss Nora. I promptly told her 
that to me Miss Nora is the most beautiful character in the - 
world and that I adore her. Evidently I touched her in the 
wrong spot for a most malicious look eame over her withered 
old face and she asked me if I knew that Miss Nora is not 
Cousin Isaac’s own sister. I knew at once that I was about to 
hear the story that I had wished all summer to know, and I 
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knew, too, intuitively, that it was going to be something dis- 
agreeable. Almost I wished before she began that she 
wouldn’t tell it. As if to get it off her conscience, she con- 
fessed at the outset that Miss Nora’s mother ‘‘Had a face like 
a picture’’ and that she supposed that ‘‘When she left home 
she was a real nice girl.’’ These concessions made, she seem- 
ed to feel at liberty to say anything. 


It seems that when this girl was less than seventeen her 


mother sent her to the city to work in a factory. Through her 


foreman there she met a young man, a brilliant voung attor- 
ney, belonging to one of the most artistocratic families of 
the town and who, attracted no doubt, by her face and her in- 
nocence, found a way to cultivate an intimate acquaintance. We 
can understand, as Aunt Phoebe can not, how easily that is 
accomplished with an unsophisticated, unsuspectiny giri alone 
in a large city and possibly homesick nigh unto death. He at 
length induced her to marry him secretly on the plea that 
lis parents, wanting him to marry a woman of wealth, would 
oppose and separate them, and that once they were married 
there would be nothing for them to do but acce,t things as - 
they had arranged them. There was no one to tell 
her not to do it and maybe she was so much in love that she 
would not have listened if there had been. At any rate she 
went with him and they were, as she supposed, married. 

He took her from the factory, secured pleasant rooms for 
her and paid all expenses. But the poor little country girl 
was evidently no match for the clever young attorney, and 
there seems to have been no one in all the big city to advise 
her of the meaning of such an arrangement. At any rate, site 
played all her cards into his hands until he began to weary 
of his toy and became neglectful. Then she fell ill, and the 
doctor told her, Heaven knows how gently, that she would 
be a mother in a short time. 


She sent for her husband, who pleaded business and sent a 
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proxy, a young man friend of his, to tell her that their mar- 
riage had been a farce, that she was not his wife and that he 
could not live with her any longer. He offered her a large 
sum of money if she would go home to her mother and trouble 
him no more. 


She would have none of his money and took her troubles 
home to an unsympathetic mother and an ignorant, hypoeriti- 
cal, gossipy neighborhood which finished breaking her heart. 
When the child came it was a girl, and they named it Nora. 
Some years later, a cousin, an illiterate ne’er-do-well, 
offered to marry the woman if the grandmother would keep 
Nora. And this man was Cousin Isaae’s father. They lived a 
wretched, needy life and the woman soon faded and died. 
The grandmother kept Miss Nora and from her earhest re- 
membrance taught her to know that she was a child of shame. 
She made her so timid and supersensitive that she shunned 
both people and children and hated men as beasts. Cousin 
Isaac alone championed her cause and worshipped her all his 
boyhood days. Aunt Phoebe declared he would never have 
amounted to anything if it had not been for her. He once 
threatened to kill his grandmother for abusing her, a:d 
vowed that as soon as he was old enough he would ‘‘Git Nora 
a house of her own to live in.’’ And that is how the little 
seven-acre farm at Wayside came to be theirs. He bought it 
for her. 


When Aunt Phoebe had finished her detailed story I hesi- 
tated, but finally plucked up courage enough to ask her what 
Miss Nora’s father’s name was. 


‘‘Nory don’t know,’’ she said. ‘‘Almost none of the family 
do. But I found out. I saw him once. I made a trip up 
there and pretended to have business with him just to see 
what he looked like. He-was a handsome feller. He’s dead 
now—but he’s left a wife and a whole family of boys. His 
name was Kelsey.’’ 


> 
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Did you understand, Shortness? She said his name was 
Kelsey. 1 made her say it again and then spell it for me. I 


§ thought she had struck me when she spoke it first, but she 


didn’t notice. After a long time, I said to her: ‘‘And that 
man you were telling me of, Aunt Phoebe, did he have a son 
who was a doctor?’ 


“Yes,” she said, ‘‘one is a doctor. ‘‘He’s up north there 
somewhere and I see by the paper that he wrote a book last 
year. One of them is a preacher. They are all smart, I guess, 
but the old man—well, of course, he was smart, too, but he 
was a villan, if one ever lived.”’ | 


As the evidence stands today Bobs Kelsey’s father was also 
Miss Nora’s father and they are half brother and sister. 


When Gymmie came in after her walk with Aunt Sarah 
she was in such good spirits that I haven’t told her yet 
about my interview with Aunt Phoebe. Sometimes I think I 
never shall. 


She invaded the parlor and attacked the little old parlor 
organ. With a darning needle and some twine we sewed the 
treadles up into place and then she made me stand and hold 
the tremolo stop shut while she played and we sang two hymn 
books through. I’ve scarcely been able to speak out loud 
since. 


Then the aunts insisted on showing us through the elabor- 
ate red plush photograph album mounted in state on an in- 
cline base on the parlor table—You know the kind, like the 
one the neighbors bought grandmother for a birthday pres- 
ent.—This one is a wonder. Inside of it is a tiny music box 
that plays ‘‘The Sweet Long Ago,’’ when you wind it up. We 
would have worn it out as sure as anything if I hadn’t found 


_a baby picture of you in that album, After that my mind was 


pretty busy for awhile. Gymmie doesn’t know that I have 
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the picture—nobody knows it but the old spotted cat. Short- 


ness, you were the cutest, fattest, shortest, roly-poly young- , 


ster anybody ever saw. 
Indeed you will not have that picture, so there. 


I do hope it is old Rex stirring up that cloud of dust down 
the road, I am homesick to see Jerry Jr. and Miss Nora. 


Lovingly, 


BETSEY. 


P. S. I didn’t get this letter mailed yesterday and I just 
now got up. Cousin Isaac kept us up half the night to tell 
him about our trip. 


I told him about the little old log school-house now filled 
with hay, and remarked, ‘‘I suppose that’s where you got 
your education.’’ 


““Y’ bet y’!’’ he said, ‘‘I had an awful lot of fights there!”’ 


Miss Nora showed no more interest in the farm and its own- 
ers than she would be expected to if she had never lived there. 
Evidently her fondness for the Aunts is about as intense as 
mine. My heart forgets all its own aches when I look at her. 
T just want to take her in my arms and hug her and hug her 
every time I think of it all. Gymmie and I have both pledged 
eternal allegiance and devotion to her. 


B. 


a aie 
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wider Confession No. XVII 


IN THE QUARRY STUDIO. 


My Cross but Dear Sister : 


I can really divine no reason for your being afraid to open 


my letters. I plead guilty to having retrograded into some- 
thing of a sensationalist, but the number and varieties of 
calamity I have survived in treating myself to the simple 
rural life should certainly, ere this, have demonstrated to your 
entire satisfaction that there is nothing any more breakable 
about your little sister than there is about a rubber doll. 


Whether it be a house or a great catastrophy that pleases to 


fall upon her, she collapses but for the moment and then 
comes up in recognizable condition if not smiling. Given 
time and sufficient notoriety to attract the attention of the 
scientific world and it will no doubt turn out that here is a 


the piano while it is being revolved on an invisible wheel. 


creature made in the entire of some new and indestructible 
substance heretofore unknown. Possibly I shall be able in 
time to keep right on painting, like the magician who plays 


Let me offer you the assurance that things have this week 


worked themselves to a climax in my affairs and that the in- 


dications are that so far as I am concerned we may all hope 


for a calmer and surer éxistence during the rest of the season. 


Last week Gymmie and Miss Nora suddenly felt themselves 
in duty bound to take me to the city for another siege with the 


? 


old bear whom they designate as my ‘“Doctor.’ 
ways than one it was a memorable trip. To begin with, I had 


In more 


to climb with my lame ankle up what would be two ordinary 


flights of stairs in order to enter into the presence of this ex- 
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traordinary person. One wouldn’t so much mind mounting 
to the stars to consult an attorney on questions of divorce, or 
a preacher on matters relating to one’s spiritual welfare, or 
even a clairvoyant as to the past, present, and future; but 
did it ever strike you as a bit preposterous that, while soul 
healing can be sought on the ground floor, one is invariably 
compelled to drag one’s irritated nerves, strained muscles, and 
even broken bones up series of seemingly interminable stair 
steps—and such dirty ones at that—to apply for relief? Ap- 
parently the idea is to make one as sick as possible before the 
relief is offered. Every woman who came into that waiting 
room looked ready to drop. 


And once there, behold the prospect! Small, hard, straight 
backed chairs that would weary a well person; an old carpet 
covered couch that appears to have bravely supported germ 
laden bodies since the beginning of time, and shamelessly de- 
nying experience with any kind of disinfectant. Miss Nora 
sat in a wreck of a cane-seated rocker with a hole in it that 
I was sure she would fall through. That worried her not, be- 
cause the wooden arms were so thickly coated with human 
grease that they shocked her sense of decency and so nau- 
seated her that she kept herself busy avoiding physical con- 
tact with them. She drew that chair, and the waiting room 
filled so rapidly that she had either to sit in it or stand. Talk 
about efficiency in serving the public!—or, what would be 
better than to talk about it yourself would be to hear Gymmie 
discourse on this particular case of a famous physician and 
surgeon to famous people, who is quoted upon questions 
of sanitation all over this country. 


We waited exactly three-quarters of an hour,—that repre- 
sents two hours and a quarter of time, and then I was finally 
told from a remote corner of his office, as though I were some- 
thing that would hite him if he came near, that I was in no 
condition to think of trying to teach or even to live in the 
city and that the only place for me for some weeks to come 
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would be on the little seven-acre farm at Wayside. And he 
didn’t even take the trouble to be pleasant about it. What he 
did do was to send the office girl for a crutch which he thrust 
at me and ordered me not to be caught without until special 
dispensation from him. I glared at him until he had seeming- 
ly exhausted his venom and then I calmly informed him that 
I should go back to school. He disdained to enter into any 
argument. I could do as I pleased, he said, and he would as- 
sure me that if I did go back to school it would be merely a 
question of a few weeks when I would be down and out again 
and I needn’t come back to him, because in that case he 
wouldn’t have another thing to do with me. He didn’t con- 
sider the ordinary school room a fit place for any white per- 
son to stay in and he wouldn’t condemn even a well girl to 
stay in one ten months of the year, much less a girl with my 
- delicate constitution. 


By a mighty effort I restrained myself from throwing the 
erutch at him, and by its friendly aid betook my injured 
teelings and blasted hopes across the street to the hotel to 
wait while Gymmie and Miss Nora did some shopping. About 
four o’clock the Quarry Man came around with the machine 
to take us home, else we should have had to wait for the Mid- 
night Flier. And while he sat there trying to reconcile me to 
the doctor’s verdict behold Bobs Kelsey walked into the 
room, stopped short, backed off and then came on another 
step looking precisely as though he believed us a couple of 
apparitions appearing before him. 


The Quarry Man sprang up with outstretched hand, and 
his lips framed a pleasant greeting, but Bobs found his voice 
first and burst out with,— 


‘Hello, Hewitt! So you’re the man who kidnapped my girl 
are you?’’ and then,—as his eye fell on the crutch to which I 
was clinging as to a life preserver——‘‘Looks as though she 
has had rough usage, too,’’ and at that he turned on his heel 
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Nor did we speak after he was gone, but when I looked at 
the Quarry Man I saw that he understood everything and then 
1 remembered that Cousin Isaac had told him the story, and 
I was grateful. 


Finally, when he had taken time to analyze the situation 
and seemingly make a proper adjustment of values, he said 
‘Tell me, Betsey, how in thunder came it to be Bobs Kelsey.”’ 


“How came you to know him!”’’ I asked. 


‘““Know him? Know him? Why, girlie, we used to go to 
school together over here in the Tenth Ward and he was al- 
ways accusing me of taking things that belonged to him, It 
seemed like old times, just now!’’ 


While we were sitting in the car waiting for Miss Nora and 
Gymmie, a colored chauffeur brought his car up alongside 
and Hewitt began talking to him. 


‘“How long you-all been driven’ a car now?’’ asked the boy. 


ee} 


‘“About nine years,’’ was the reply. 


“Gee, you-all mus’ begun mighty young!’’ 
‘“How old do you think I am2”’ 


‘Oh, now, I spee’s you all’s "bout twenty-two ’r three yeahs 
ol’,’”’ was the confident guess, which was not so far from the 
age people in general suspect him of being. It is his clear 
skin and eyes and his boundless energy. I doubt if he will 
ever get old looking and sleepy and grouchy. 


When Miss Nora and Gymmie came in we knew by 
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Gymmie’s face that they had met Bobs somewhere and she 
knew by ours that he had been there. So nothing was said. 
Gymmie sat in front with the Quarry Man all the way home 
and what they said to each other I presume I shall never 
know. 


When we got home we found Jerry Jr. had taken advan- 
tage of our absence and lost himself. The Quarry Man car- 
ried me upstairs bodily all bundled in his big sweater and a 
blanket, which reminded us of the day of the runaway. Gym- 
mie put me to bed and then joined the searching party. But 
I couldn’t stay in bed until I knew that kitten was safe, so I 
crawled out and sat by the window. 


They went to Rex’s manger and inquired politely of Irish, 
the Singing Hen, whose natural instincts have at last awak- 
ened, ruined her yoice and cut short a promising. career, 
whether she had by any chance concealed about her anywhere 
a small black kitten with four white feet. She replied in a 
manner calculated to discourage any further inquiry, and 
leaving her to her brooding thoughts they proceeded to pick 
over this year’s clover crop in the hayloft, a spear at a time, 
in the pursuit of a tiny ‘‘Mew,”’ which they could hear but 
not locate. I held my breath when I saw the Quarry Man 
mount the ladder, and I know Cousin Isaac was afraid he 
would get stuck in that little door and pull the barn down. 
But he managed to get through, and once he was inside he 
simply reached down between the studding and _ brought 
“Pussy out of the well.’’ And will you believe it, the first 
thing that ungrateful little fireball did was to sit up in Gym- 
mie’s arms and spit at him, until he threatened throwing him 
back into the dungeon. 


‘Then Gymmie brought him up to me and we were so ex- 
hausted that we all three fell asleep. 


The nisi day I wrote to Bobs and told him all I felt he had 
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a right to know. . Too, I of course sent him the ring he gave 

me a year ago when the woods were just as golden as they are 

now. That must have been after last year’s Equinox. I al- 

most wish I might never have to look at another diamond. 1 
shall always shudder at sight of one. It seemed to me that I 

had crystalized and was sending to Bobs in that stone all the 

tears he has caused me to shed—probably more than all the 

’ other men in the world can ever wring from me in the future 

for I have an idea that a woman of even so little wisdom will 

weep copiously for but one man. 


In my letter I told him first, all the things I had seen and 
heard of the Indigo Lady. I tried to make him understand 
the horror and fright, the indignation and bewilderment that 
drove me to flee from a situation with which I had neither the 
understanding nor the courage to deal. I told him of the ae- 
cident on the Mail Route and the circumstances which brought 
Hewitt Benson and me together in the hotel where we-met him. 


After that I deliberated for hours before I could decide 
whether or not to tell him about Miss Nora. There was no ob- 
ject in doing so unless some one was to be benefited by the 
revelation and the only possibility was that he, with a know- 
ledge of the great wrong his father committed, may come to 
better understand and control his own nature. And finally I 
wrote the story, just as simply and gently as I could school 
myself to do. I tried to make it plain to him that even if there 
had been no Indigo Lady the knowledge of Miss Nora’s re- 
lationship would have separated us irrevocably from each 
other, because blood truly is ‘‘Thicker than. water’? and a 
wrong which has wrangled through two generations is not 


easily disregarded in the next one; that is asking too much of 
human nature. 


After all these weeks of doubt and misery, of hesitation and 
indecision T have straightened out the tangled threads of my 
life. Some of them are broken but that is easier than the 
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dreadful snarl they made. Don’t ask me what I am going to 


do for you know just as much about that as I do. I am gvoing 


fo get a mental equilibrium established and then when I can 
trust my own judgment, I shall decide. I shall find a niche in 


the world and try to fill it well, wherever it be. 


> 


Gymmie saw Bobs crossing the street, recognized him and 
pointed him out to Miss Nora, who promptly informed her 
that she should never have liked. him because she ‘‘Can’t 
bear a man whose skin makes him look as though he had been 
washed in cleansed water.’’ 


Bobs ought to have heard that because he once boasted to -- 
Gymmie that he had smoked cigarettes ever since he was 
twelve years old and was very indignant when she instantly 
replied that he needn’t have told her that because she knew it 
by the .grayish-greenish-yellowish color of his skin that made 
it look like a dead man’s flesh. There is something in that, . 


too, because when you look at Hewitt Benson or the Painter 
~ you think how absolutely clean and wholesome and alive their 


skins look and you feel you’d as soon bite a piece out of them 
as not. And their movements give you the impression that 
they use every muscle in their bodies every day. 


The Quarry Man told Miss Nora the other day that he has 
never been drunk but that he is going to try it some day just: 
to know how it feels. He wants to try that about as much as 
I want to try riding in an electric carriage with a horrid little 
Chow dog beside me and a willow plume on my silly head, 


But this is not a lecture on morals and I have already talk- 
ed too much. Be glad for me if you can find it in your heart 
to do so and of all things remember that this chapter of my 
life is closed. Henceforth and forevermore, 


BETSEY. 


a) 
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Written Confession No. XVIII 


WHERE THE POTOMAC STARTS. 
Labor Day. 


Dear Sister: 


Yes, it is Labor Day, and I am wandering, lonely as Words- 
worth’s cloud, and idle and irresponsible as a child. It seems 
so good to be able to do it. One can not wander with a crutch 
any more than in a hobble skirt. I am free from both, for 
Gymmie’s last loving ministration was to put an extra half 
yard in each of my skirts, and I just this morning left my 
crutch in the yard where Cousin Isaac was reading to the 
chickens.—He does read to them, Shortness, every morning, 
before he starts out on the Mail Route. Those chickens have 
the Free Press habit as surely as he has. They know very 
well that when he stops weeding sugar beets and starts for the 
house he is going to sit on the wash bench and read to them. 
They follow him in flocks. The hens settle themselves in the 
holes they have dug under the lilacs and pretend to dust, but 
they have ears and its no wonder they get false notions of 
duty and of what are their true and just rights. Every once 
in a while a spruce young broiler perches on Cousin Isaac’s 
shoulder, slyly takes a peck at the editorials and tries to crow 
over them. Now Free Press philosophy is dangerous even to 
a rising young barnyard fowl. I have told Cousin Isaac so. 
One has only to note the freaks among his hens. Irish is one 
and he just this morning marked another, a hen that he calls 
a ‘‘Double-setter.’’ It seems that she hatched one assignment 
of eggs only to have another baker’s dozen imposed upon her, 


making a forty-two day’s siege and quite enough to  par- 


alyze the poor thing. In the Iron Country we call that work- 
ing double shift. Manlike, Cousin Isaac proposes to show 
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this hen no mercy. He has marked her by cutting a bunch 
of feathers out of her neck to distinguish her from the others, 
with a view to having her repeat the performance next year. 
He made a square cut and she looks as though whittled out of 
wood and smoothed off only in spots. I tried in vain to save 
the poor thing from disfigurement by suggesting a chiffon 
ruff or a moline bow for her neck. I aired my opinions 
and relieved my feelings on the subject pretty thor- 
oughly to Cousin Isaac. He argues, of course, that a hen’s 
place is on the nest. That her sole reason for being is to set— 
or sit—hatch chickens, and lay eggs for men to sell. That is 

all the good Gymmie’s advanced ideas have done him. : 


He needn’t think all hens are going to become double-set- 
ters. More than that, there will always be independent, pro- 
gressive thinkers—like Irish—among them, who will object to 
setting at all. And their numbers will steadily increase with 
the poultry population of this country, so that things will 
maintain an equilibrium:and steady progress in the chicken 
yard precisely as they do elsewhere in this world. I reminded 
Cousin Isaac that these.are American hens; that they will 
make wise, capable mothers but that he must expect the in- 
cubator idea to grow in favor with them. And why not? What 
kind of clucking and scratching, advising and _ disciplining 
can a hen do that has. been setting—or sitting—for twenty- 
one days all flattened out over a nestful of eggs, in some dark - 
unventilated corner. Her ‘‘Cireulation has gone on the bum,”’ 
as Bobs puts it,— leaving her weak and anaemic; her feathers 
are out of style and no longer fit her; her friends have forgot- 
ten her and have flirted ambitiously with her husband; and 
she has meditated upon her stock of last season’s ideas until 
they have become to her distorted and misleading? 


(By the way, we had a prolonged argument, not long ago, as 
to whether it is a setting or a sitting hen, and a setting or a 
sitting of eggs. Gymmie and Miss Nora sat in judgment on 
Cousin Isaac and me, and tried to prove their point by the 
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Poultry Journal. Gymmie got a liberal education in the poul- 
try business, just looking that up. Cousin Isaac argued until 
he lost patience and then he said, ‘‘Aw! That’s jest some 0’ 
yer fool rayformed spellin’! Ef hens aint settin’ hens, they 
orter be fer thy’ve bin settin’ ever since I wuz born an’ 
that’s goin’ onto fifty year now!’’. And that settled the ques- 
tion in the House That Jack-Built. Our hens set.) 


Cousin Isaac adheres strictly to the Free Press manner in an 
argument and it is a combative one. Which reminds me that he 
undertook to read the Free Press to Gymmie the other day. I 
awoke from a cat-nap in the hammock too late for anything 
but the fire-works, but they more than repaid me for the lost 
sleep. At the ‘‘ Biff! Whizz! of her voice I sat up very straight, 
as people have a way of doing when she talks, no matter how 
stupid they may be. There is something stimulating in her 
tones,—something that always tastes like more. ‘‘That makes 
me nearly wild!’’ she was scolding, ‘‘and I just hope that 
every man who is exercising himself so violently to bluff and 
bully conscientious women into staying patiently and unpro- 
testingly in two room apartments and back tenements, 
bringing large families of sub-normal children into such en- 
vironments, ’’—pause for breath—‘‘I say I hope every man of 
them will find himself a wash-woman with a drunken husband 
and eleven children to support, when he gets into the next 
world. !!!—and then!!!’’ 


There was a rustle of newspaper and a quiet chuckle, and 
finally Cousin Isaac said, as meekly and gently as a small boy 
to whom just punishment has lately been administered by a 
master hand, ‘‘Jumpin’ Jupiter, Gymmie! Don’t y’ know can- 
non crackers an’ other high explosives is agin the law in Mc- 
Henry County ?’’ j 

““T don’t care!’’ she said, ‘‘I wouldn’t mind going to jail 


once or twice if I could say that as many times as I’d_ like 


to!’ 
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Now of course any body knows that particular idea of re-in- 
earnation is not original with Gymmie, but she certainly did 
say it in an original way. I applauded in regular fraternity 
football fashion, and then he asked me, around the corner of 
the house, ‘‘What air you goin’ t’ be in the next world, 
Betsey ?’’ 


‘“A college boy; for a million years, Cousin Isaac,’’ I said. 


‘‘Then they’ll be some rough house in Heaven, I’ll bet ’em 
on that,’’ he remarked, trudging off.to get Rex ready for the 
Mail Route. 


Speaking of the hereafter, reminds me that I haven’t told 
you of the death of the Well-digger of Wayside. He depart- 
ed this life early last week, and before we got the cistern dug. 
Now we shall have rain-barrels and wrigglers for the rest of 
our natural days, I suppose. But that is by no means the 
worst of the circumstance, because his lying-in-state involved 
Gymmie and me in an escapade we shall no more forget than 
the run-away on Uncle Sam’s Star Route. 


As soon as she heard of his demise, Miss Nora picked a big 
bouquet of flowers and sent Gymmie and me to the house with 
them. On our way we were preceded and then followed by an 
old man whose uncertain gait and occasional leanings against 
the fence indicated that he had taken advantage of the ‘‘First 
Chance in and Last Chance Out,’’ guaranteed over the door of 
the Inness House Annex. We managed to evade him, made a 
formal presentation of the flowers and were about to go, when 
to our mutual horror the man to whom we had given them in- 
vited us to go in and ‘‘view the remains,’’ and he did it as 
though he were offering us a rare treat, a coveted privilege. 
When we began to excuse ourselves we saw that he was in 
earnest and was going to be deeply offended if we refused. 
We were Miss Nora’s representatives, and we knew well that 
she would have wanted us to do anything to please these 
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neighbors. Imagine us, who rage against the barbarity of 
public funerals, and cemeteries with marble slabs and pyra- 
_ mids and mournful fences, forced to recognize a custom equal- 
ly barbarous and look at a dead man whom we had_ never 
seen when alive. Does’nt it give you the creeps? 


To make the situation worse, we had just gotten into the 
room when there was a knock at the door and our charge d’ 
affaire ushered in the old man of the street, who, it seemed 
had been a cronie of the deceased Cyrus. We stepped back 
while he shambled in, aimed of course at the casket but miss- 
ed his mark and brought up beside a little old-fashioned piano 
which stood reverently closed. , Bending over it he swayed 
from side to side, wiped his eyes with a red bandana and mur- 
mured again and again, ‘‘Cyrus looks so nat’ral, Cyrus looks 
so nat’ral.’’ 


The man grinned at us maddeningly and explained in con- 
fidential whispers that Bill had ‘‘A shine on this mornin’.’’ 


At noon, when we girls went to the post office we saw 
Bill again, lying in an insensible heap on the saloon steps. 
There was no one about and I took a stick and wrote this 
journalistic saw on the ground below the steps,— 


‘“A little tippling now and then, 
Works havoe with the best of men.”’ 


It appears that nobody but Gymmie happened to observe 
the hand that wrote, and the next night when Cousin Isaaac 
came home from the Post Office he brought word that the 
whole town was excited about a certain inscription found by 
the way side at the feet of Old Bill, the Well digger’s cronie, 
and that they were still discussing the matter as mysteriously 
as though a ghost had appeared in Wayside. 


““Twas the hand of the Lord that wrote it, of course,’’ said 
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Miss Nora solemnly. 


‘““That’s what they all think.’’ said Sousin Isaac.—‘‘I d’n’o, 
but it do seem mighty strange.’’ 


_ And we girls haven’t had the courage yet to tell either of 

the old folks. The Quarry Man says its too good to spoil. He 

thinks it may get on the saloon keeper’s nerves and drive him 
out of business. 
\ 

It didn’t worry Cousin Isaac very much for he promptly lay 

down on the outside cellar doors, went sound asleep, and 


snored so loud that poor Miss Nora had a dreadful time getting 


him awake and off to bed. The Painter got embarrassed and 
went home, then Jerry, Jr. got out of the shed and Gymmie 
left me in the hammock to put him back. The Quarry man 
offered to do it but she wouldn’t let him so he said he would 
keep her place in the hammock. Then she sneaked off to bed 
and left us alone. We waited and waited and talked about 
everything under the light of the sun, moon and stars, and 
meanwhile I knew that Miss Nora would not sleep a wink un- 
til she know I was in the house and in bed. 


Gymmie was up in our room with every window closed 
tight as a drum and it was outrageously hot up there. At 
last, when nearly suffocated she decided to slip a window 
down from the top, just ever so little and so quietly. The 
thing got away from her, went to the bottom like a falling ele- 
vator and broke into a million slivers. Some of them are im- 
bedded in my skin yet and you just ought to try the front 
yard in your bare feet. And the embarrassing part of it was 
that the minute the crash came I flew pell-mell into the 
Quarry Man’s arms, thinking the Quarry.Men had gone on a 


strike and blown up the Stone Quarry and the entire coun- 
try with it. 


However, I was soon disillusioned and then you should have 
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seen mie getting myself upstairs. I have not seen the Quarry 
Man since and when I do it will be a foreed meeting, I can as- 
sure you. Neither have I forgiven Gymmie. She had no busi- - 
ness to do such a fool thing. I blame the Painter, also. If he 
had stayed Gymmie would not have been so liable to sneak 
away and leave me to make an idiot of myself. However, I 
na ve no notion that you will ever read this page of my letter. 

You will be scenting another chance for me to become involv- 
ed in a seandal. I shall destroy it. 

There! The whistles are blowing. It is high noon and I must 
‘go home and feed the chickens. Some day I shall come up 
here with the kodak and will then send you a picture of ‘‘The 

Place Where the Potomae Starts.”’ 


I do hope Miss Nora will have the scrubbing done by the 
time I get back to the house. She nearly drives me insane 
with that scrub-brush. We have painted and oiled floors and 
woodwork and put down rugs everywhere, but she persists in 
find ing places to scrub. She declares that she loves the smell 
of soap suds, and I believe her. And while she scrubs and 
¢ ooks she always sings. Psychologists have decided, I believe, 
that that is a relic of by-gone ages. All I have to say is that I 
know of nothing so calculated to drive to desperation a person 
trying to think or read as is the repertoire of a woman at her 
-housework.. First it is ‘‘Where is My Wand’ring Boy To- 
-night?’’ You get oblivious to that and the tune changes to 
“Bright-eyed Laughing Little Nell of Narragansett Bay.’’ 
And then she runs on through snatches of ‘‘Ring the Bells of 
Heaven,’’ ‘‘Jingle Bells’’ and ‘‘ Annie Laurie,’’ and announces 
the completion of her work right in the midst of a revival of 
‘Silver Threads Among the Gold.”’ 

It gets on Cousin Isaac’s nerves. He stands it as long as he 
can and then he calls to her, “‘Cut it out, Nory, cut out the 
song service! I can’t git no sense out o’ this murder trial 
when you mix the testimony of the witnesses all up with 
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I miss Gymmie more each day. It seems as though a part of 
me has been cut off. There is apparently no word in the Eng- 
lish language to designate that persons who takes you in hand 
when you can no longer manage for yourself; who goes ahead 
and orders your life for you when you have exhausted your 
resources; who, with her own hands, makes you a refuge when 
you are lost and blindfolds you with love and leads you into 
it; who is big enough to understand that, while it has all gone 
wrong, the path looked right at the place where you started 
and who will therefore not even think reproof. Who is that 
person who not only sees your danger but who will risk her 
own well-being rather than see you broken on the wheel of 
life and who will make of herself a wall of protection be- 
tween you and the thing that has you at bay? If this person 
is just a plain friend, then what are all the people who call 
themselves by this name and who kiss you and send you mes- 
sages of congratulation and wish you a merry Christmas, the 
best of New Years, and a long and happy life, and go their 
ways smiling when they have reasons to know that the goblins 
are getting you at the rate of a million a minute? 


Well, anyway I’m still your little sister, so bye-bye, 
Lovingly, 


BETSEY. 
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Wonder-Eyes, you were right, I should never have given 
you up, never, never. And again when you say that our 
friends would have helped me keep you. I made no mistake 
when I named you, it was always your eyes. They fascinated 
me while they searched my soul and never for a moment seem- 
ed sure of me, any more than I was sure of myself. I was al- 
ways more or less afraid of them for I never could tell how 
much they saw. You are wonderful, you are clever; how 
wonderful and how clever I should never otherwise have 
known for it is the climaxes of life that show the stuff of 
which we are made. Intuitively you sought and found the 

only possible means of escape from me and all the real man 
that is in me congratulates you. 

Hell is a sort of free-masonry man creates for the indul- 
gence of his senses—for the intoxication of sight, hearing, 
feeling, taste or smell, or all of these. For a young man the 
thirty-second degree of it is a married woman. There are con- 
tingent depths but none below this, and the more seemingly 
respectable the married woman the stronger the essence of in- 
dulgence. This is one of the few bits of philosophy I have 
ever offered you regarding life, and it spells nothing new to 
you now for you have already worked out this same final con- 
clusion expressed in other but synonymous terms. 


> 


Unlikely as it may seem to you, yet I am sincerely grateful 
for the chapter from my father’s life. It explains many 
things I have never been able to understand, although I 
think my mother must have known for she never ceased to be 
thankful that her children were all boys. Had a girl been born 
to her I almost think she would never have permitted it to 
live. On the other hand she was, in later years, always about _ 
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the city looking after factory girls and doing for them. I have 
but one word of censure,—your cousin’s mother did a great 
injustice to her child by spurning my father’s money when he 
failed her with his love and protection. It may be some little 
consolation to you to know that he was far from being a 
happy man although counted so successful in life. Time and 
again he warned me against preying upon the life of a young 
girl. He seemed certain I would do it, and you know the al- 
ternative I have taken. 


Miss Whitmore and I have never liked each other, but she is 
reasonable and just in her thinking. I met her yesterday by ap- 
pointment and have by cold argumentation alone gained her 
consent that proper restitution be made to your cousin from 
my father’s estate in such way that she need never know the 
source of the benefit. It is the least we can do and she will not 
deny us that satisfaction. 


And.now, little Wonder-eyes, this is all. I am going abroad. 
That is all I know. I hope we shall never meet again, for your 
flight with all its attendant mystery and uncertainty was as 
much punishment as you could wish any man. That wound 
will heal and I am coward enough not to want it reopened. 
“‘In some other sphere,’’ they often say, but then I shall not 
be I, and you will no doubt have changed, so it is farewell and 
forever, I hope. Will you return this letter so that I may have 
the satisfaction of destroying it with my own hands? I know 


you will. 
BOBS. 


NOTE: Sister of mine, I am registering this letter to you 
and I put you on your honor, many times proven trustworthy, 
that no other person shall know aught of its contents. I feel 
that I must do it for I shall never have other proof that my 
course with Dr. Kelsey was right. You have his own testi- 
mony. Return this letter as I am sending it to you. 


Yours, ELIZABETH. 
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THE EQUINOX. 
Dear Sister : 


— pepeaitele hours of deluge and high tides and not a bit of 
ail from any one to act as a sort of life-preserver to buoy up 
‘one’ s sinking spirits. Verily I feel as though mine are about 
to go down for the last time. The cold crackling of the rain 
on the roof sounds like a dirge. You might have written to 
me for you must have known it would be raining over here. 
Cc ousin Isaac says it always storms at this critical point in the 
lif fe of the year, although I can not for the life of me remem- 
ber ever having noticed it before. 


And I was having such a good time when it began to rain. 
I have made many trips with Cousin Isaac, and even though 
the ride tires me and my confidence in Rex has not percept- 
a bly increased, still I enjoy the old Star Route more than I can 
tell you. To understand how this can be, you would have to 
see the Mail Carrier handle his ‘‘Customers.’’ Sometimes he 
is as dictatorial as the Czar of all the Russians. For example, 
the other day he ordered a fat old German several times his 
own size to move his mail box out nearer the road so that he 
could drive up to it without inconveniencing Rex quite so 
much. And the change was made that day. He threw a brush 
pile over the fence into another man ’s yard just because the 
old horse persisted in believing that if he failed to notice it 
and shy at it every time he passed it might perhaps jump at 
him and swallow him whole, after the manner of the sea mon- 
ster Jonah encountered. I suppose he developed his wonder- 
ful imagination on the race track. At any rate, Cousin Isaac 
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is doing much to foster it. The outlandish things he does to 
humor the beast would fill a book. 


They will be an historic pair when the tale of the Star 
Route is written. The people consult the Mail Carrier about 
the weather, their crops, chickens and bees, the market, and 
election prospects. His methods of forecasting the moods and 
tenses of nature are as primitive as those of the first Ameri- 
eans. ‘‘Oh, Cousin Isaac what makes you walk like that; 
have you hurt yourself?’’ I asked, as he came limping across 
the lane. 


‘‘No, no, we’re goin’ t’ hev some more gol darn weather !”’ 


‘‘But, Mail Carrier, look at that sunset! Isn’t it gorgeous ?”’ 
I argued. 


““Yes, but I tell y’ Betsey, it’s goin’ t’ rain like all 
possessed.’’ And his prophesies are not to be despised if the 
last fulfilment is a fair case by which to judge them. 


How the children adore him! Henrietta was here when the 
rain came on and she at once set about it to get him into the 
house. After calling him several times without avail, she flat- 
tened her nose against the screen, stamped her foot and called, 
“Mr. Witto! Mr. Witto! Come in heah! Didn’ I tell you it’s 
flunderin’?’’ And ‘‘Mr. Witto’’ came. Henrietta is what he 
calls ‘‘Some Kid.’’—Truly it is shocking, the rapidity and ease 
with which that man acquires and makes use of every slang 
phrase that comes along. Not one seems to escape him. It 
worries Gymmie and amazes me, and neither the worry nor the 
amazement effects his vocabulary in the least. 


I began cultivating Henrietta for his sake but I am getting 
the best of the bargain. I teach little Mary but the Quarry 
Man chums with her and I allow myself to be fascinated with 
her little witch of a sister. I have her so well trained as to the 
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care of Miss Nora’s furniture and things that she occasionally 
turns the tables on me. The other day she watched me criti- 
cally as I took a dining chair off the rug and set it against the 
wall. When I picked up the second one she shook a small 
forefinger at me and said, ‘‘ ‘Ook out, Betsey Woss, you’ll 
se’atch d’ fioor!’’ 


The children were both here last Sunday when the Quarry 
Man came to take us to Garden Prairie. They enjoyed it as 
much as we did. It was a perfect day and we came home with 
the car heaped with long-stemmed autumn flowers and 
branches of colored leaves. Both laundry tubs are still on the 
front porch full of them and looking for all the world like 
flower-beds that have jumped off the lawn to escape Jack 
Frost. 


This is the first autumn since I can remember that I have 
not been confined in a school room, either going to school or 
teaching. I have never before realized how positively wicked 
it is to keep grown people and children shut up in a school 
house in the beautiful fall-time. I shall always be a_ better 
woman, physically, mentally, morally, and of course profess- 
ionally for having had this one blessed opportunity to watch 
nature complete her year’s work. For instance, I was fascin- 
ated to learn, only last Sunday, that the wild plants and 
flowers do literally ‘‘Lie down to sleep.’’ Although born and 
reared in the country I always thought that a poet’s fancy, 
and when I caught the wild asters and the golden rod stems in 
the act of doing it I astonished the Quarry Man by bursting 
into tears—they seemed so like weary, sleepy little humans. 
He says he has always known that they do so. But he is a 
born naturalist. He knows every wild bird and animal and 
flower in this whole wide country side and nothing they do 
astonishes him in the least. 


I have this week had another delightful surprise: The Quar- 
ry Man has a friend down state who is an expert landscape 
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photographer and who has invented the most wonderful lens 
for out-door photography. He was here and left one of them 
for me to try. I have taken pictures and pictures and pictures 
and you shall have enough to fill your parlor walls if you are 
* good to me. Some of his pictures sell for so much as fifty dol- 
lars and they have been exhibited in photographic salons all 
over the world, so you must not be too extravagant in your de- 
mands. Whom do you guess posed first before this remark- 
able picture-taking machine? Rex, of course. Trust Cousin 
Isaac to keep him in the high lights. It—the picture—is all 
‘‘TDisposition,’’ and I have so named it. You see he was not 
at all flattered at the privilege accorded him and he reveals 
himself in the tilt of his head, the adjustment of his ears, his 
feet—but what is the use—it sticks out all over him that he 
has not only character but a nasty temper, fine discrimination, 
and tenacity of reputation. 


Now that I am finishing with one subject more or less un- 
pleasant to talk about I may as well tell you something else 
that I would far rather not speak of. I received from Bobs, 
the other day a copy, not-.a week old, of an Iron Country daily, 
on the front page of which appeared his photograph together 
with a flattering half-column from which I gathered that he 
has sold his private practice there to a Dr. Shaw of Indian- 
apolis and will very soon sail for Europe, where he expects to 
spend at least two years in travel and study. 


Cousin Isaac has just this minute brought in the mail and 
Gymmie has sent me clippings from the paper. Read this: 


_ Born. This morning, to Dr. and Mrs. A. F. 
Davids, a six pound girl. Mother and child 
are doing well. 


Gymmie says that Bobs has been away from the city most of 
the summer but that people are talking more than ever. The 
questions that poor girl has been asked would require the 


diplomacy of a statesman to answer. I am proud of her. She 
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has made my panic-stricken flight from the Iron Country 
eem the simplest and most natural thing in the world. She 
explained that I felt a nervous break-down coming on and 
furried to get to the country in order to be with her. What 
else would I be expected to do? The school board has filled 
my position temporarily and will hold it for me until the holi- 
days. But it.will be in vain for I shall never go back there. 


Last Saturday, Miss Nora and I had a little sad time all our 
own. Gymmie shipped the box with all the pretty linen things 
in it that the girls gave me when my engagement was an- 
nounced. We had left them packed with her things because I 
made her take them out of my room when I became so un- 
happy last spring. I gave them to Miss Nora to use but the 
dear soul took them and laid them away in something that 
has a smell she likes—Sweet Clover, I guess it is.—The 
sight of her doing it was too pathetic for words, like a woman 
kissing another woman’s children and hearing their prayers 
and tucking them in bed when that woman is not able to do 
it herself. I don’t know but she cried over the beautiful for- 
-saken things. I am going to give them all to Gymmie if she 
marries the Mattress Man, as she will, just as sure as any- 
thing. : 


And now I hope you have in this last readings of my 
wretched mistake. You are no happier than I to mark its 
elose. I shall always grieve for the Bobs that might have 
been and would have been, regardless of his heritage, had it 
not been for an artifiicial hot-house city up-bringing. 


I can not help thinking how splendid it would have been if 
I had been brought in a rational way, with a fair estimate of 
myself as an individual and a fair interpretation of the pur- 
_ pose and meaning of life; if I had been taught, as hoys were, 
that I was not only in but a part of the human race and that 
my first business in life was to make of myself a self-support- 
ing, self-governing citizen; and that it would lie in my power 
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to fix upon and make my own destiny in this world quite re- 
gardless of any other person. Instead, it was drummed, yea 
trumpeted, into my mind, as soon as I could understand Eng- 
lish, that I was but a charming flower blooming in the path- 
way of men for the express purpose of being plucked as 
early as possible and taken care by some one of them. I 
think the family would have drowned me if I.had failed to 
stay possessed of the decorative quality. Never will I forget 
Grandmother’s horror when I informed her that I intended | 
to keep myself virtuous simply because I wanted to respect 
myself.and because I should not be willing to carry around 
with me the burden of a guilty conscience, but that I certain- 
ly would never keep myself for any man, simply because no 
man would do that for me. This uprising, in which I expressed 
determination to be as pure as fire rather than as pure as snow, 
followed one of her periods of instruction, the gist of which 
was that I was to be always modest, unassuming, and attrac- 
tive to men, always young, and always very, very good be- 
cause some man would some day demand all those things of 
mie: 


So it was whenever I suggested acting from my own stand 
point of sincere personal conviction rather than from that of 
traditional theory. I was at once a shrew who would even- 
tually land her entire family in disgrace, whenever I rebelled 
against the idea of being housekeeper to a man—that is of 
keeping his house for him instead of keeping our house; 
whenever I wanted to fill my brain with other ideas than 
those of love, clothes, pin money, and beauty recipes, and to 
be something more than pure sex. 


Furthermore, if Bobs had been brought up to look upon 
girls of equal intelligence and ability as his equals, instead of 
expecting them to sit humbly on the steps of his mighty 
throne and render him tribute, he might never have been con- 
sumed with the greedy desire to own me, as Gymmie says, 
body, soul, and spirit the minute he discovered in me some 
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talent that would be of value to him. He would have come 
_to treat with me on what the Wisconsin University girls call 


“The Purely Brother Basis,’? and he would not have expect- 
ed to monopolize everything I was able to be and do. It is 
certain that we both had enough to learn from this exper- 
lence. But what a way to be obliged to acquire knowledge 
that was our birth-right! 


Strange though, how optimistic and idealistic one becomes 
in this morally rarified country air. I already find myself 
possessed of a faith that I shall some day find and go into ac- 
tual partnership with a man who will allow me one hundred 
cents on the dollar for all the capital I put into the company ; 
a man who will care enough for a home to assume half the 
eare of it; who will love to dig and plant his own garden and 
take leisure to sit under his own vine and fig tree rather than 
that at the club; a man who will be interested enough in his 
own children to set an example for them, take half the re- 


_ sponsibility for their conduct, and be to them the sort of com- 


panion children will love and trust. In all, he will be the man 
who can not satisfy himself that he has done his duty by his 
wife and children when he has furnished them with food, 
clothing and a home, and who will at least see them often 
enough to recognize them when he sees them on the street. 


So you are not to think this the last chapter of my life, Sis- 
ter of Mine, for I have still something to live for, something 
still seems worth while as another season of the year ap- 
proaches. It has now stopped raining and I am going for a 
tramp in the face of the prodigal son. Upon further observa- 
tion I perceive that I shall not go*alone for I see the Painter 
coming. Yes, he is in love—and for the first time. I know 
it is the first time for him because he doesn’t even know what 
ails him and at the second attack they always recognize the 
symptoms. Cease whetting your appetite for more romance 
from your little sister because this lad is about as fit to cope 
with the proposition of matrimony as is Henrietta. He has 
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fully decided to go to the city to study at the big School of 
Art. I have told the Quarry Man about it and also informed 
him that I expect him to play the Big Brother to the extent 
of enlightening that unsuspecting, unsophisticated mind as to 
some of the immediate dangers of social existence in a big 
city and to proffer him some necessary advice as to how to 
take care of himself there. He seemed rather surprised at my 
request but said ‘‘I’ll do that for you.’’ To which I replied: 
‘‘No you won’t! You will do it for the Painter, a brother 
man.’’ Here he is. I shall mail this letter on the way. 


Always, 


BETSEY. 


Wratten Confession No. XX 


IN GYMMIE’S BED. 
The Night After Hallowe'en. 


Dear Shortness : 


Conundrums were always your especial delight, so it might 
be interesting for you to try to guess what popular folly Cou- 
sin Isaac has this day indulged in. He went off with the 
mail as docile as a lamb this morning only to come home to- 
night hilariously announcing that when the one o’clock whis- 
tles blew and he was supposed to be quietly lunching under 
the Elms at Garden Prairie, which as you know is some miles 
distant, he was in reality at home. We laughed and con- 
tradicted, but he insisted until we were fully exasperated, 
and then explained that ‘“‘A guy with a flyin’ machine 
fetched the hull caboodle at the post office over here to Way- 
side and back agin, one at a time,’’—the aggregation being 
afterwards sifted down to mean himself and the post master. 


We know now that it is true because there was an aero- 
plane sailing around over us at intervals during the whole 
day and Cousin Isaac did ride home and away in it at the 
time he says he did. Miss Nora is almost down sick just with 
thinking what might have happened him. As for myself I am 
lost between wonder and admiration. As there is not another 
member of this family who would have been game to do such 
a thing I am inclined to think there are variegated ways of 
being a sport. Cousin Isaac belongs: I am proud of him, al- 
though it would have been suicide to have let him even sus- 


pect it. 
And now guess again. What am I doing? Teaching night 
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school. By that I mean that I have a group of the Quarry men 


who come here evenings for me to help them learn to be wise > 


and capable American citizens. They are reading, spelling, 
writing, studying Civics and English composition—five in one, 
because it is all current events with a spicing of good Ameri- 
can literature. I. have never so much enjoyed the doing of 
anything. These men are so modest, so extremely courteous, 
so eager, and so appreciative that it is a delight to help them. 
Then, daytimes, I am teaching expression through musie and 
- drawing to the children over in the little two room _ school 
house. The building is over-crowded and the teachers are 
correspondingly overworked. Some one was able to induce 
the school board to hire me to do this work, I do not yet know 
who it was. I hold nearly all my classes out of doors. And I 
am training two Indian girls for teachers. 


Too, I am giving little Mary violin lessons. Besides that, 
she does some painting and pastel: work now and then when 
she is in the mood. She chooses her own subjects from nature 
and develops them according to her own ideas. I criticise 
only her methods of work and I will not allow her to copy 
anything of mine. I want her to learn initiative if she gets 
nothing else from her association with me. She is anxious to 
be able to surprise the Painter and Gymmie when they come 
at Christmas time. The Widow is. going to be ahead in the 
game of life in spite of the bad beginning, for it was worth it 
all to have had Mary. Understand? (The Quarry Man would 
adopt her if the mother would let him.) 


The school board have asked me to give an evening lecture- 


‘‘So’s the farmers won’t kick about havin’ their kids wastin’ 
time learnin’ drawin’ an’ paintin’ in school.’’? That took 
courage for I saw that my presence in the scheme of things is 
not fully justified in the minds of even the school board. But 
I did it last night. I talked to them about ‘‘Real Funny Pie- 
tures and Real Popular Music.’’ It was a simple thing to do. 
One of the men made me such a nice blackboard some weeks 
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ago. On it I drew and contrasted a Katzenjammer Kid and 
one of those baby Cupids appearing regularly in a current 
magazine. It took little explaining to make those people un- 
derstand that the Cupid with his pretty curves and dimples is 
the real funny picture; that the funny things in his make-up 
last because they are seemingly so inexhaustible that one is 
forever finding something new in him. But the poor little 
Dutch boy can not help being forgotten any more than he can 
help being ugly and vulgar in line and color just because he 
was made that way and has never been permitted to grow in- 
to pleasing lines and colors. 


Yesterday afternoon we had a Hallowe’en party for the 
children and they learned the beauties of the woods and 
fields about them when the little schoolhouse was transformed 
into a bower of beauty lighted with Jack-o’-lanterns and with 
candles with apples and carrots for candlesticks. The people 
enjoyed it so much that I am sure we shall do it again soon. 
The Quarry Man is urged to enlarge upon his favorite theme, 
Scientific Management, and to confer with the farmers as to 
just how it may be applied to farm ‘work. When Gymmie 
and the Painter come they must each give the people what. 
they can. Wayside is going to have a Social Center in its lit- 
tle school house. 


And I am happy, sister of mine, very, very happy. Why 
not? Have I not contended that work—not mere employment 
—hbrings happiness? It is such a joy to stir people to new 
endeavors, to give them new ideals, to make them want to do 
things for themselves and for each other. As I said before, I 
am very happy. I am also very tired and must go to sleep. 


As ever, your little sister, 


BETSEY. 


P.S. I forgot to tell you that the old Doctor has been 
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spending his vacation in a tent up on the Stone Quarry. He 
has been a nuisance, over here looking at my pictures, down 
at school watching me teach, and in fact just nosing into 
everything in sight. I was mighty frigid with him at first 
but we have come to understand each other better and are 
getting to be quite friends. He doesn’t seem to realize how 
gruff he is at his business. He aired his negative ideas about 
the public school a little too freely the other day and I flew 
at him and told him frankly what J think of his making sick 
people climb stairs to get to his office, and while I was at it 
I called his attention to the condition of his office furniture, 
by telling how I think it should be made and kept sanitary. 


He took it splendidly. ‘‘ Well, Miss Ross,’’ he said, ‘‘why 
didn’t some one talk to me like this twenty years ago?’’ 


‘Why didn’t you think it out for yourself? You should not 
have gone into a profession without ideals,’’ I retorted. 


‘‘Because I was too busy to notice,’’ he replied. ‘‘I was 
considered successful. from the first and I kept myself sub- 
merged in my work. I plunged ahead day after day, night 
after night, and year after year without a vacation, and I 
never got far enough away from my work to see it even in 
the perspective, to say nothing of getting my patient’s point 
of view.’’ 


I felt sorry for him. ‘’You needn’t feel.so badly,’’ I said, 
‘“You are not the only sinner in your profession. There is 
a doctor who lived next door to Paradise in the Iron Coun- 
try. Three hours before he addressed the Woman’s Club on 
city sanitation his house-man pounded the dirt out of his liv- 
ing room rug right into my room that the maid had just 
cleaned, and then he capped the climax by burning garbage 
in the alley right under my landlady’s parlor window, and 
smoking her span clean curtains. His side of the alley is never 
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on. to stay another week. He claims to have re- 
youth here with the children and with us. 


BETSEY. 
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Written Confession No. XXI 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 
By the Coal Fire. 


Dear Shortness : 


This will not be a confession. How relieved you will feel 
to know that at last the wheels of life have dropped back into 
the rut, if they have not yet struck the main travelled road. 
My lite is becoming as matter-of-fact as the most prosaic per- 
- son could desire. 


Yes, I know you expected me to indulge in a romance with 
the Painter—there was a time when I half expected myself 
to do it, in spite of myself—but I have convinced him that he 
doesn’t know his own mind and that with all the possibilities 
of life that lie before him he can not afford to allow himself 
to yield to a passing fancy. He has gone to the city to study 
at the School of Art. He writes me once or twice a week but 
that is all. 


A year ago tonight Bobs and I were at the theatre together. 
Our engagement had just been announced and we were guests 
of honer at a box party and little dreaming that another 
Thanksgiving would find him across the sea and me in one of 
earth’s remotest corners musing alone beside a_coal fire. 


The Quarry Man came out yesterday morning with an 
architect to lay out the ground for the new bungalow he is 
going to build up above the Quarry, and the snow has been 
so deep and heavy that they could neither work out of doors 
nor get back to the city with the machine. The upshot of it 
was that, because of Cousin Isaac’s unruly tongue, we have 
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been pestered with them here most of the day. When he 
came in from the Post Office this morning he told Miss Nora 
about them and she immediately began fretting because they 
would have to eat Thanksgiving dinner at the Inness House. 
The result was that she broke up our game of Pinocle about 
eleven o’clock and made Cousin Isaac put on his big boots 
and wade over there after those men. We had a _ regular 
orphans’ Thanksgiving dinner. 


Now I have told you that when Hewitt Benson gets into 
this little box of a house he seemingly fills it, hence you can 
imagine what it was like to have two of them—and they 
came with their arms full of blue prints. It was worse than 
when the bed came because we couldn’t utilize the out of 
door space today. They said they had intended coming over 
sometime during the day, whether or not they were invited, 
because they wanted my opinion of the plans, from an artist’s 
point of view.—As though I were likely to be an authority on 
matters pertaining to the arrangement of a bachelor bungalow! 


I know less than the ordinary individual about. such things. 


Strange to say, Bobs and I never planned houses nor studied 
furniture catalogs. We did once discuss the wedding march 
but could not agree about that for while neither of us liked 
Lohengrin, my favorite proved to be Mozart’s ‘‘March of the 
Priests’? and his an overture from ‘‘Joan D’Are.’’ We never 
planned to do anything but grow old and famous together— 
to drag each other upward to fame and renown. We were 
certainly an impractical pair to think of living together in a 
practical world: where snow covers the ground eight months 
of the year. Genius is not material enough to be durable un- 
less dressed upon some figuré representing the staple. virtues 
of life. Given two models of genius and no foundation upon 
which to exhibit them and they will most likely land in a 
crumpled heap on the stage of life. 


Cousin Isaac is curious and excited as a woman about the 
bungalow. He has never seen one. His first comment was to 
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the effect that he didn’t know what in time Benson wants of a 
house away off up there on the Quarry where nobody could 
get to it without a flying machine. He was talking to Miss 
Nora but Hewitt overheard and replied that if he chases back 
and forth to the city and sleeps there through the heat of an- 
other summer it will be because no one will help him build his 
house. But it was evident that Cousin Isaac was not satisfied. 
Skepticism was written all over his face and I could see that 
he was speculating long and seriously. After awhile he came 
back at his victim with, ‘‘Yes’ n’ who’ll keep house fer y’? 
Honest Injun now, Benson, y’ve got a girl up there in town 
that thinks it’d be -fine to live in the country, ain’t y’ now. 
Own up, ol’ man, murder’s bound t’ come out somehow, 
anyway !”’ 


The architect began to prick up his ears and show signs of 
interest and Hewitt began to act the way he did the day 
Henrietta grilled him. At last he said, ‘‘Oh, go on, Whit- 
more! Haven’t I a married chauffeur?’’ I’ve a sneaking no- 
tion that Cousin Isaac’s guess wasn’t far from correct, after 
all, but I’m not going to split my head wondering about it. 
He and Gymmie fooled me once, as I remember. 


Their bungalow plans don’t suit me at all and I told them 
so. Nothing could appear more artificial than a cement 
house up on that grand old Quarry. I argued for stone and 
shingles but the architect said a stone housé would be damp, 
and of course I said it wouldn’t, and finally when Miss Nora 
thought we were coming to blows she said, ‘‘There, there, 
Betsey, it’s going to be a man’s house so let them build it a 
man’s way.”’ 


‘‘Of course,’’ I said, ‘‘But they asked me for my judgment 
as an artist, and anyway, I shall have to look at it for some 
few months at least, so I’ve a right’ to a little consideration.”’ 


I have not spent two hours musing before the fire tonight 
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for nothing. I’ve had an inspiration. There’s a stone fence 
down Rabbit Run which I am going to ask Cousin Isaac to 
give tome. If he will do it I am going to have all those stones 
brought up here and built into outside and inside chimneys 
and porch frames for the House That Jack Built. Then I 
will have fireplaces indoors and our-doors, and one of the 
deep porches will be my studio. When the Painter comes 
home at Christmas he will help me plan it and find some one 
to build it. Then I will paint pictures enough to pay for it 
and to take me abroad or to California to paint. When it is 
all done I wouldn’t trade this for three cement houses. Now 
1 am going to enclose the usual Thanksgiving wishbone and 
go to bed. It belonged to one of the pet roosters which was 
nothing but a handful of down when I came here last June. 


Lovingly, 


BETSEY. 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE, AT TWILIGHT. 


Dear Sister: 


In addition to wishing you all the happiest of New Years 
I have a surprise for you right now, because I forgot to tell 
you in my Christmas letter that official orders came from 
Washington some two or three weeks ago that the Star . 
Route be discontinued at the close of the year. It seems that 
the administration is making a strenuous effort to put the 
Post Office Department on a paying basis. This was believed 
to be one of its retrenchments because the Star Route was or- 
-iginated because the carriers on the other routes had more mail 
and longer routes than they could do justice to. The circum- 
stance reminds me of the time I was riding after dark on a 
‘train on a short line in the Iron Range and heard the people 
at each little station ask the train men if they knew they were 
running without a headlight. Finally the conductor said, in a 
bored sort of way, ‘‘Oh, yes, we know it. The company is 
cutting down expenses.’’ 


But I think this change is on account of the New Parcel 
Post. The people on the Route are furious. So unpopular is 
this new policy of national economy, that Cousin Isaac has 
had indignation meetings every day instead of farewell teas 
and receptions. 


Miss Nora and I are both much relieved that the matter 
has been so quickly and so definitely settled without interven- 
tion from us. It has been plainly to be seen that Cousin Isaac 
and Rex are both too old to endure the exposure of the long 
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hard trips in winter. Cousin Isaac is not so very old in years 
but he looks old and seems worn out. Miss Nora says he never 
was strong. He has enjoyed the work more than you can un- 
derstand. It is the only public work he has ever done and it 
must leave him an official title to retire with for I heard him 
refer to himself today as ‘‘The Ex-Mail Carrier.’’ 


His first concern was for Rex. He has grown so fond of 
the old Tartar that his soul was torn with anguish at the 
thought of what might happen to him if it should be neces- 
sary to part with him. And he felt sure that without the Mail 
Route he could not afford to keep him. The Quarry Man 
settled that, the first time he saw the impending tragedy, by 
saying that he would need an extra horse around the Quarry 
in the spring and that if Cousin Isaac would agree to board 
him he would be glad to buy him at the original price and 
pay all the expense of keeping him. He says he has grown 
sentimental about the beast; that is, he feels indebted to him 
for his introduction to the family. It must certainly be some- 
thing of that sort for I can not well imagine anything more 
useless around the Quarry. Even when he is over here in the 
pasture he acts like a wild creature every time he hears the 
men blasting over there. I would hate to undertake to fore- 
tell what he would do if he were in the immediate vicinity. 


I believe he bears a charmed life. How many abandoned 
pets fall into such good hands? He came here an _ equine 
skeleton and he is now actually fat and has taken on a new. 
lease of life, as does every other creature that comes to the 
Recruiting Station—By all this you are not to infer that he 
and I have found any affinity for each other. He continues 
to lay back his ears at sight of me and I should certainly re- 
turn the compliment were my ears suitably constructed and 
under such control as his.—Here comes Cousin Isaac with the 
eggs and I shall be expected to stop writing and take them 
down cellar, because they would no longer pass muster with 
him as ‘‘Strictly fresh’’ were they kept in the kitchen so long 
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as five minutes. Would that such fine discrimination prevail- 
ed in boarding house circles. 


Later. 


I forgot to mention that the Painter is spending _ his 
holiday vacation at home. He still persists in believing him-— 
self in love with me but I am persuading him to reserve his 
judgments,—as the Seeretary of the School Board always 
charges the new teachers in the Iren Country to do, when he 
makes his annual speech at the opening of the school year. If 
summer finds the Painter and me in our present mood we shall 
undertake the transformation of the House That Jack Built, 
by combining it with the old stone fence as per my previous 
suggestion. True to my prediction he has found himself at the 
Art School and will not stop there. He will next year enter 
another school and study architectural drawing and_land- 
seape gardening. He means to cling to utilitarian things and I 
like him for it. It verifies my confidence in hin. 


The Quarry Man told me that he questioned him regarding 
-his social experiences in the city and that the lad quite took 
his breath away by declaring that the most shocking one he 
has had, so far, was at a reception given at the Art School. 
It seems that certain extremely wealthy and influential peo- 
ple of the city would like to make a plaything for themselves 
of this School and that they undertook to patronize this 
year’s crop of ‘‘Struggling young artists’? by giving them a 
formal reception, and that at this reception one particular 
woman, noted in this country and abroad for her philanthropy 
and her capacity for social leadership, stood in the receiving 
line so dressed—or undressed—that to a person taller than 
herself her body was exposed from her neck to her waist. 


I can believe it for I have seen that very thing happen. Given 
a plump, short matron with a matron’s physical development, 
and add to this effect the stiff material that dressmakers use 
to extend and support low cut evening dresses, and you have 
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it. I got my shock from the first row in the balcony, in the 
Iron Country, at a concert given under the auspices of the 
Presbyterian church. It was the worst thing I ever heard of 
and so bad that I could conceive of nothing more shocking. 
Half the men in the balcony moved higher up so as to be able 
to see down farther. The Painter says this reception was his 
initiation and that everything else now seems tame as com- 
pared with it. He said that the boys took turns going to this 
woman in groups and hovering around her pretending to do 
her homage as a social queen. ‘‘Didn’t know it? The dickens 
she didn’t!’’ he said. ‘‘ And just think of it, she was old enough 
to be my mother and was trying to patronize me, and still she 
was guilty of offending me with the boldest and most indecent 
sight I ever witnessed. Short skirts and tights would have 
been modest beside the exhibition she gave!”’ 


There it is again, Shortness! Now will you believe what I 
have been trying to tell you about the moral situation. Our 
good women too often exert the worst influences and are not 
to be excused on the plea that they do not think or do not 


know. Again I say that-we shall realize our ideals when we. 


have each cast the beam from our own eye and force our- 
selves to live up to the light we have. But I am not going to 
preach you a sermon about it, and will close with more 
wishes for the best and happiest of New Years. 


Lovingly, 


‘““BETTY WOSS.” 


P. S. The men are cutting logs up on top of the Quarry, 
but they have spared the life of Old Sentinel Pine. He is 
evidently an inspiration to them as he is to me. The furni- 
ture for the bungalow is to be made by the men from these 
trees. 
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New Year's Post Card 


¥ shall be very happy 

Chis New Year; 

I shall be happy 
Berause J shall be busy; 
And herause J am busy 

Cherefore J shall be happy. 


With Apologies to Gymmie, 
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IN COUSIN ISAAC'S MORRIS CHAIR. 
St. Valentine’s, 11:45 P.M. 


Dear Sister : 


Cousin Isaac reflected both truly and wisely when he ob- 
served— ‘They aint no man alivin’ kin tell what no woman’s 
goin’ t’ do. Leave her to go t’ yer work in the mornin’, an’ 
like ’s not ‘fore ye kin git home at night she’ll hev give yer 
second-best suit to a tramp. An’ ef it aint that then she may 
hev paid off the mor’gage.’’ 


No day ever promised more of the commonplace of life 
than did this one when I shiveringly greeted it at its birth, 
which was before Cousin Isaac got the fires burning. There 
was absolutely nothing unusual about it except that I got up 
too soon and in consequence did not get warmed through un- 
til about noon. Yet it has turned the tables of life on me with 
such gusto that I am still at a loss to know how it was done, 
but which really doesn’t seem to matter much. More than 
that, Hewitt Benson, the Quarry Man has just gone from here 
with such a look of supreme satisfaction on his face as it~ 
should be unlawful for a man to wear without a mask. And 
he is now aboard the train bound for New York City, to be 
gone six weeks. I am left wondering, and like Brer Rabbit, 
<‘T wundah an’ I wundah, an‘ the mo’ I wundah the mo’ I 


dunno.’’ 


He—Hewitt, not Brer Rabbit—came striding in here 
about two o’clock, his manner suggesting Alexander sighing 
for more worlds to conquer. But there was nothing any more 
unusual about that than there was about the day. He chal- 
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lenged me to get into my boots and furs and tramp to the top 
of the Quarry Hill to watch the sun set. Still nothing un- 
usual but the sunset, the glory of which no words could de- 
scribe. It was like being transfigured, to be bathed in all that 
_ shining splendor of light and color, and I shall always re- 
member that sunset because it now seems to me like a pro- 
phecy which I am destined to see fulfilled. 


When the sun had departed and taken most of his glory 
with him we came down the hill and on home, and settled to 
toast our frozen selves at Cousin Isaac’s smoldering coal 
fire, which beamed at us like a nest of glow-worms.—That fire 
does have the cosiest smell when one comes in from out of 
doors.—Selfishly I monopolized this chair, and by so doing set- 
tled myself into a strange and startling trap. There I heard 
things of which I had never thought before. Sitting on the 
big padded hassock between the fire and me, and _ braced 
against this chair, Hewitt Benson told me his dream of life. 
You shall hear it, for while it may have lived in the minds of 
other men I am sure it is a new sort of love dream. 


I have told you that we are the only private citizens who 
really live in Wayside. Now the Quarry Man has bought all 
the desirable land in the town, a half section on each side of 
the road, south of the railroad and leading up to the Quarry 
Hill, the very stretch of landscape that was most beautiful un- 
der the setting sun. On this land he proposes to gather his em- 
ployees, an even hundred, into an ideal colony of homes, each 
with a five acre plot of ground around it. The remaining 
hundred acres will be devoted to the general welfare. his 
last will be a playground for old and young, a ball park, fair- 
ground, athletic field, anything, everything that is enjoyable, 
for this colony will be founded on Gymmie’s creed, which 
heralds the new lfe in which all men, women and children 
belheve in Truth, Honor, and Honesty; in Courage and Bray- 
ery; in Joy, Happiness, and merry Sport; in Health and 
Beauty; in Laughter and pleasant Conversation; and in Hu-~ 
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man Love, Human Friendship, and Human Kindness. Gym- 
mie made that for children but most grown folks seem to 
need it mightily. 


This dream involves an educational plant, a wonderful 
school built by the men from Quarry stone and_ timber, 
which is to be the foundation of life to the colony, a center of 
learning where old and young of both sexes shall study and 
experiment together. There the fundamental principles of 
any industry may be learned and there will be acquired in 
- many and devious ways that true culture which polishes the 
crude natures of men. Here every man and woman will be 
brought to acquire that intelligence to know what are true 
and just personal rights, and there will they gain the  self- 
respect and self-control to maintain them. There they will 
be taught those principles of co-operation which will enable 
them to live together in this colony in comfort, peace, pros- 
perity, and progress. 


All the Quarry Men are now single. That means no bad do- 
mestice habits to start with. All are expected to marry, as it 
is hoped to found the colony with those who have already 
partaken of the spirit of the Quarry Club. As soon as a man 
signifies his intention of marrying, a five, six or seven room 
house will be built for-him on the plot of ground he selects 
and he must begin to pay for it in instalments as he would pay 
rent. But before he is allowed to go into this house to live he 
must know the primary principles of sanitation, ventilation 
plumbing and heating. More than that he must know enough 
to plant and tend a garden and his wife must know the rudi- 
ments of domestic science,—cooking, sewing, marketing, 
cleaning, and caring for children. Otherwise this pair will not 
be considered qualified to take charge of a home in this col- 
ony and to bring children into the world. 


This is no charitable scheme in the sense that any one gets 
anything except opportunity for nothing . And there will 
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never be any poverty because the causes of poverty will not 
exist in the colony nor will they be tolerated on its outskirts. 
Sickness will be provided for and against and there will be 
no liquor, tobacco, gambling, or prostitution, for no one will 
be allowed in the colony who desires to indulge in these 
things; the world is wide and he will be invited to go else- 
where to satisfy himself. Those will suffer the same fate who 
show themselves unwilling to be trained to efficiency and to 
live far enough within their means to provide for a rainy day. 
The usual expense of court house and jail will be eliminated 
and the amount added to the social center educational fund 
with no chance for graft in awarding the building contract. 


The center of this school-plant will consist of a big audi- 
torium—opera house and theatre—where there will sometimes 
be bands and orchestras and glee clubs and such things, and 
often in this big clean, bright room, oh shades of the Puritan 
fathers! happy fathers and mothers and children will dance 
together. Sunday will be a day of entire rest and recupera- 
tion, when on this same floor the colony will. meet to discuss, 
or hear discussed, all the big vital questions pertaining to hu- 
man living and that make for righteousness and beautiful 
lives. Each person may adhere to whatever creed for the 
moment attracts him but he may not attempt to inflict it up- 
on his neighbor, nor may he force upon the free and open 
minds of his children dogma of which no one is sure and 
which he himself is liable to abandon for some other at any 
time. It is to be made a field of inspiration, not a _ battle 
ground. There will be no wine, no theatricals about that; no 
lace curtain effects, no bowing low, no broken and contrite 
spirits. Each will be taught to lift his face to the sun and de- 
clare faith in the power of his own free spirit and in his abil- 


ity to help make this world a happier, safer and more beauti- 


ful abiding place for humanity. 


There will be a general reference library for all, but each 
home will be required to be supplied with books and maga- 
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zines to feed the mind, as it is supplied with food and warmth 
for the body. The school will need no bathrooms, restaurants 
or gardens because each home will provide these things. The 
Painter is to be brought up here to plan the gardens, the 
boulevards and the park, and to work out a color scheme so 
that John Jones may not paint his house a livid green if it 
stands within swearing distance of Jim Johnson’s blue one. 
Tt will be like planning a world’s fair. And when the Colony 
is built up it should remind one of picturesque little vil- 
lages in the old world. 


Such a dream, Shortness, such a dream! I know you are 


- smiling at it as at something ridiculous, but just suppose 


that you and John Henry had started out seventeen years ago 
with some such an ideal! What do you think Weimer’s 
Junction would look like today? Z 


And I am a part of this man’s dream because I instigated 
it when I proposed the Quarry Club, and I have never been 
out of it even though I knew nothing of it. He dared not risk 
telling me before, lest I withdraw and shatter it. I see no 
reason why I should do that, for he wants me and I want him 
and I am going to be his partner in the whole business of life, 
Stone Quarry and all. 


Of course we have no way of knowing and hence we can 
not prophesy what radical changes time may work in our 
lives, but this we do know, that we have now an open chance 
for happiness. Hewitt seems to have been pondering over the 
matter for months and I am sure that the experiences of the 
last year have forced me to an understanding of things that 
were but names to me before. I have thought much about the 
establishment of a home, about the seriousness of undertak- 
ing to make one’s life harmonize with that of another indiv- 
idual in every way differently constituted. I have matured, 
and maturity has brought a feeling of need for husband, 
home, and children of my own, such as I never experienced 
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while with Bobs. There will be disappointments and griefs, 
of course, and there will be oh, so many mistakes, even 
though we do our best to indulge in -them sparingly. My 
great hope lies in our being able to keep our mutual respect 
for each other, our mutual confidence, and a never-failing in- 
terest and attraction. I shall take immediate alarm when we 
come to the place where we find ourselves unable to spontane- 
ously yield to each other just a little finer courtesy, a shade 
more of deference than we give to any other man or woman; 
where we are no longer big-minded enough to respect the pri- 
vacy of each other’s lives and to avoid imposing upon them. 
To me it does seem such a splendid thing to begin with just 
ourselves, loving life and each other, founding our home up 
there on the Hill, when by so doing we can lead a hundred 
pairs of other souls to real living. Life can never be dull nor 
wearisome, for this proposition alone is enough to keep us 
studying, working, and travelling for a series of lifetimes. 
Hewitt’s spirit, like mine, has seasons of wanting to roam the 
wide world and I trust we shall have the good sense to in- 
dulge ourselves every year»—But why this long vista, when 
the real problem of life is to get so much out of each day, 
each hour together, that if either life should be suddenly 
snuffed out like a candle we shall still have had enough to 
compensate for all that must be endured by the one remain- 
ing; to have so enriched and made fruitful our own lives that 
the one remaining can go on pouring into weaker lives the 
stimulus to be and do better than before; to have created out 
of our two individual lives a single one that either of us 
would be strong enough to sustain without the other if neces- 
sary. Oh, I am so full of the big idea that I know I shall never 
be able to sleep, and I expect any minute to hear Miss Nora 
calling me to bed. 


Such a time as there was in the House That Jack Built 
when Miss Nora called us to supper. Cousin Isaac understood 
at the first glance, so he didn’t have to be told, but his poor 
unsuspecting sister bustled in and out those five kitchen 
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doors so fast that Hewitt could not for the life of him get her 
attention——Cooking is a serious business with her even 
though she does it so well.‘ You’n’s set right down and be- 
gin to eat,’’ she commanded. ‘‘Don’t wait for me. Things get 
cold so quick, this weather. I'll be right there in just a 
minute!’’ And off she went down cellar. 


Hewitt stood in the door until she started upstairs, and 
then, just as she was going to tell us to get out of her light, he 
said, ‘‘Listen, Miss Nora, Betsey has just promised to marry 
me. You won’t let her run away while I am in New York, 
will you?’’ And she replied by dropping the butter dish on 
the cellar steps, butter and all, which last was no matter, ex- 
cept for the waste of butter, because nothing could spoil 
those steps. 


Of course we did not attempt to have the old people under- 
stand the scope of our undertaking. To them it is the ordin- 
ary romance of the every day world except as it involves the 
two people they love most dearly. Hewitt explained to them 
that it was no new idea to him. It had been in his mind ever 
since the day Rex tried to kill me at his expense, and he 
brought in that old argument about my not being able to go 
back to school this year and that if I were it would be unwise 
because, to his mind; my spending my talents that way is like 
scraping a pot with a silver spoon. (Here be it recorded to 
my credit that I interrupted with the protest that nothing is 
too good for the American Public School.) He said the 
Quarry Men regard me as their fairy princess, that they ex- 
pect him to marry me and keep a home up there, ,and that 
they will then follow our example. 


‘‘Betsey’s such a little bit of a thing’’-—Miss Nora began. 
 “F’ve considered all that,’’ argued Hewitt. ‘Don ’t think 
Miss Nora that I don’t know how much risk a_ girl takes 


when she gives herself into the hands of a man. But there 
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are no dark places in my life for her to walk into unawares 
and be frightened. My father looked out for that by keep- 
ing close to me like a big brother when I was growing up. He 
took me everywhere he went and explained all the conditions 
of life to me and told me their causes. That saved me and 
made me what I am, and while I am only a big blunderbuss of 
a lover, I am not a moral leper, and I believe I can take care 
of the little girl all right. So don’t you worry, dear heart,’’ 
and he bent over, put his arm about her shoulders and kissed 
her right on the forehead, and of course made her blush just 
like a bride. 


‘*But wait!’’—I took up the argument, ‘‘Just suppose now, 
that in spite of all your careful planning and your honest ef- 
forts I should turn out to be the most unhappy married wom- 
an in the state, and’’— 


‘‘Promise me just one thing, Betsey, and that is that no 
matter what happens or how bad things look you will never 
run away from me,’’ 


‘““There’s no use,’’ I said, “‘because that is the very thing I 
should do under certain conditions. For instance, I am an 
American woman and just as soul-hungry as the rest of them, 
and if you should supply me with clothes and houses and 
automobiles and gradually cut off supplies in the way of af- 
fection I should certainly abandon you without ceremony.’’ 


Cousin Isaac’s appetite went in an instant, and he got so 
hilarious he couldn’t even begin to serve dinner. He kept up 
a sort of one-sided conversation as he turned the thing ove: 
in his mind and summed up the list of contributory events. 
‘““*Tell y’ one thing, Benson you’ve got a thorybred on yer 
hands now! An’ say, you let ’er get away from ’y an’ dang- 
ed ef Idon’t hev y’ shot.’’ ‘‘Y’ know I kep’ wonderin’, 
what you wuz doin’ hangin’ ’round in the house while I wuz 
breakin’ my back an’ blisterin? my hands at the feed — 
erinder.”’ 
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Then he began to tease poor Miss Nora.—'‘See here, 
Nory,’’ he bantered, ‘‘we orter got Rex earlier in life. See 
what cracker-jack of a matchmaker the ol’ hoss is!’’ At 
which she sniffed and declared that they got him plenty soon 
enough to suit her. 


As soon as he could get away with any consistency what- 
ever, he set off to tell the washwoman and the post mistress 
and the elevator man and the red-headed clerk at the littl« 
store. He was not back until after ten o’clock and .so_ of 
course by this time all Wayside knows that ‘‘The Boss’’ is 
going to marry ‘‘the Girl With the Crutch’’ and that he has 
given her a pearl ‘‘Durn near ez big ez one o’ them there 
gum-drops.’’—You and Gymmie have to pay the penalty for 
dwelling at ‘‘long distance.’’ 


And now I think that if you don’t mind I will come over 
there to you for a month and have you help me study out 
some of the very practical things I need to know. 


But don’t go to making any other plans for I know Miss 
Nora and Cousin Isaac will never consent to having the 
wedding anywhere except in The House That Jack Built, and 
after all they have contributed to the enterprise it would not 
be right to disregard their wishes. You have girls enough to 
make plenty of weddings at your house, and this will give 
you a chance to come over and see this blessed pair of little 
old cousins of ours in their original setting. They would 
never appear natural or half so splendid anywhere else. 


Lovingly, 
BETSEY. 
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Special Delivery 


Dear Sister : 


Such a fright as I have had since I left you! And such a 
narrow escape from again wrecking all your plans concerning 
me! Truly, Shortness, I have again been at the point of run- 
ning away,—in fact I thought I was gone. But you see I was 
not and I am not, and now I know that I shall never 
again be tempted to do such a thing, and so perhaps it is well 
for me that the supreme test came at this time. I am now 
saved to the uttermost, so do not worry about me—Cousin 
Isaae’s latest acquisition of slang is ‘‘I should worry!’’ You 
are forbidden the indulgence. 


The morning after I left you I landed, as per schedule, in 
the big, big city and blithely hied me forth with my mind in- 
tent upon supplying the list of ‘‘Necessities’’ you so care- 
fully edited. Bending my head to the spring winds—I never 
yet struck that town when the wind didn’t go ‘‘Z-z-z-z-z-z-z!”’ 
up and down those tunnels they call streets—swung around 
a corner into a side street and ran slap-dap into a veritable 
‘mob of men and boys seemingly bent on beating each other 
through a plate glass window. They filled the side walk-.- 
eight year olds and gray-haired masculines, elbowing, crowd- 
ing, squeezing, jamming, looking, leering, and _ sneering, 
their greedy gaze enough to bore holes through the plate glass. 


Now had they been women I should have told myself 
‘‘Haster styles!’’? and then moved across the street. But this 
motley aggregation of the other sex, the majority of them old 
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enough to be my father, aroused my curiosity. I wanted to 
know what was making them so like nothing but a pack of 
dogs or wolves eager to devour something. And where were 
the police that they did not put them to route? 


A small boy slipped out like an eel and I slipped in and 
then under the elbow of a tall man. And I saw. It was a paint- 
ing of the nude form of a woman—a beautiful one and young— 
apparently conscious of the fact that in a civilized country 
people do not go abroad for any purpose whatsoever without 
raiment. That was what the vultures were after, and it was 
what had made them seemingly blood-thirsty enough to at- 
tack a live woman. 


T all but ran from the place, and once out of their reach I 
fled like the wind for a couple of blocks. Then I slowed down 
and began to philosophize. After a time I went back to make 
a little psychological study of the situation from the other 
side of the street. It was disgusting, nauseating. No decent 
woman paused long in that hot-blooded, seething mob. Each 
dropped her eyes and fled, apparently ashamed of being a 
‘woman. And in the eyes of each man who turned and left 
the spot I beheld the look that was in Bobs Kelsey’s eyes the 
day I saw him with the Indigo Lady. It was enough to arouse 
ain me all the old revulsion of feeling—the desire to escape 
from every man in the world. 


The madness of flight, the overwhelming desire to flee went 
coursing through my veins until they seemed charged with 
fire. It occurred to me that Hewitt had left New York and that 
he might be in that crowd of men. I forgot the art gallery I 
had planned to visit, I forgot the Painter, and if you had not 
been so explicit in making out that shopping list I should 
never have gotten through that. I came home to the House 
that Jack Built with my soul in a second state of revolution, 
‘“*T will not get married!’’ it cried. ‘‘I will not! I will not!’ 


Three days and nights I fought the fight, and then Hewitt 
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came, bringing the Painter with him. And do you know that 
while I was down there torturing myself with the situation 
he and a friend of his were holding council with the police 
censor and taking steps to have the picture removed from 
public view! ‘‘They are going to fight it out,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
I expect they will make up a jury of blacksmiths or street 
Sweepers or something to O. K. it. You may be sure it will be 
done if they are married men! And the city is pretending to 
take steps to protect its young girls-and to raise the standard 


y?? 


of their morals! 


‘“But Hewitt, I am curious to know what it was in the pic- 
ture that offended you to the point of stirring up real action 
about it?”’ 


**Betsey, when I first looked at it I thought you had posed 
for it, it was so like your youth and beauty, and it seemed as 
though that crowd was profaning something sacred to me. I 
couldn’t sleep that night and the next morning I hunted up 
the one man I knew who could and would handle the matter 
with authority and we went after the proposition. And we shall 

_ keep after it until we gain our point.’’ 


And then the Painter came in and I found that Hewitt had 
brought the young man home to talk things over with us in 
the good wholesome home surroundings. It seems he was in- 
clined to think the picture was all right and Hewitt thought 
it was time to get him off on furlough. The young man 
seemed confident that because I was an artist he would have 
’ an ally in me. 


‘‘But Miss Ross, do you mean to tell me you never did 
drawing from the nude? How did you get out of it? I don’t 
see how you got anything at all.”’ 


‘‘Painter, the only argument against doing a thing is not 
to do it, and that was my policy in school. I simply said, 
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“‘There are enough beautiful things in the world for me to 
paint without sacrificing my ideals to my art, and I will not do 
it. I should be proud to be a great artist but I shall always 
be prouder still to be a true and gentle woman and I have 
no idea that a thing which can be viewed without embarrass- 
ment and shame only from the standpoint of art, is good art 
at all. I got through school without painting the nude just 
as I got through without smoking cigarettes—because I had 
no desire to do it, because I was unwilling to sacrifice my own 
self-respect for the sake of filmmg myself down to the common 
level and making myself like the mob.’’ 


The painter has gone back with a new lease of life, but . 
Hewitt still watches me like a hawk because he can not seem 
to feel sure of me. Sometimes I am sorry I told him how near 
he came to losing me. 

Lovingly, 


BETSEY. 


Cousin Isaac and Miss Nora are certainly glad to have 
me back. 
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WRITTEN UNDER A DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Dear Shortness : 


Cousin Isaac has just finished the inaugural address. He 
has been reading it for two weeks and the newspaper is 
about worn out. (If the press is very often called upon to 
print matter that lasts so long as that speech does, print pa- 
per will have to be of a better quality.) I have awaited his 
final verdict with interest. ‘‘Fine an’ dandy!’’ he says it ‘is. 
““Best ever!’’ And then, after reflection—‘‘But then, what 
*y goin’ t’ do about it, Betsey? It’s the same things that other 
man told us las’ summer. Now there y’ be! Don’t it beat 
y’ though! Here’s a fat man with a high pompadour an’ a 
smallish baldheaded one talking so near alike that ef y’ could 
hear em’ but couldn’t see y’ never could tell which one wuz - 
speakin’, could y’ now? An’ yet one calls hisself a Demo- 
erat, an’ t’other’d beat y’ up ef y’d call ’im anything but a 
_ Republican, I reckon!’’ More reflection, and then—‘‘Tell y’ 
what ’tis, I bet on ’em both, ’y gad! they’re both right !’’ 


“Well, why don’t they jest call themselves men, an’ be 
done with it an’ be satisfied?’’ suggested Miss Nora. ‘‘It’s 
enough to be a real man, aint it? Conscience knows they’re 
scarce enough.’’ 


She has paid no attention to the inaugural address but she 
has read the papers no less religiously than has Cousin Isaac. 
The difference has been that her interest centered . entirely 
around the feminine portion of the presidential group. From 
the beginning she has been fascinated with the wife and 
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mother because she is a good housekeeper and can cook, and 
‘‘Paint pictures like Betsey does,’’ and because she ‘*Doesn’t 
spend all their money on their backs,’’ and because she 
‘¢ *Pears like she is goin’ to mother the whole country in that 
sweet an’ ladylike way of hers,’? And she just bets “They 
don’t any of them smoke cigarettes,’’ and she will be ‘“‘ Awful 
surprised if they do.’’ 


Oh to have had you here today when Cousin Isaac came in 
waving the morning Free Press at her and fairly shouting in 
his excitement, ‘‘What d’ y’ guess, Nory, what d‘ y’ guess? 
It’s goin’ t’ be dry times now fer four years, maybe six, can’t 
tell!’’ 


‘“Who said so?’’ she demanded. ‘‘Didn’t it rain just day- 
before yesterday? An’,—why Isaac Whitmore, be you crazy, 
it’s cloudin’ over right this—’’ 


‘‘Aw, Nory, it’s the gov’nment,—the gov’nment, can’t y’ 
understand? They’re all temp’rance, every doggoned mother’s 
son of ’em, women an’ all! ’Pears by what’t says here thet all 
the cocktails an’ highballs an’ all them high priced jimeracks 
that’s jest cheap lickers with fancy names on ’em is all eut 
out down there in Wash’n’ton now! No more booze up at yr 
Uncle Sam’s headquarters fer awhile, leastways fer long 
enough so’s everybody ’ll hev time to git sober! Be hard on | 
them high-toned Dagoes an’ Rooshians an’ sich fellers. <A lot 
o’ them geezers is always more or less drunk at our expense. 
They’ll want to put fer home now, you watch ’em!”’ 


Certainly, Shortness, if the new family that is taking its 
place at the head of this country with such gentle digaity, 
such seeming quiet affection for the American people and 
such firm resolve to lead them into higher paths of living, 
could have witnessed the supreme moment they brought into 
the lives of the two humble citizens in the House That Jack 
Built they would have felt a thousand new assurances that 
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their ways are safe and good highways of life. 


Miss Nora could not seem to sense it all at first and as the 
idea gradually took hold of her mind, all the lines of her face 
softened, her eyes lighted up, and she sat transfigured in a 
sort of wordless happiness. And finally she said, almost in a 
whisper, ‘‘Ye don’t mean it, Isaac? Seems like it’s too good to 
come true so soon. I—TI always thought it would come _ to 
pass sometime that we would get started right, but somehow 
it seemed so far off I never dreamed I’d live long enough t’ 
see it.’’ 


Her mood hushed Cousin Isaac for a moment and then he 
rallied into his old hilarious one. ‘‘Yep, Nory, that’s the 
goods! That’s sure nuff the latest in the mornin’ Press here. 
White ribbons, it says, like *twuz announcin’ new _ fashions 
fer spring.’’ 


**An’ did ye—an’, Isaac, did ye say it’s all his helpers in 
with him on it? All of them, too?’’ 


‘““Y’ bet y’! The hull caboodle on ’em, Nory. ‘‘See, that’s 
what it says,’’ and he spread the paper out before her with 
a_triumphant air of heroism at being able to bring her such 
satisfaction. And she put on her glasses and they bent their 
heads together over the page, seeking reassurance of the good 
news. 


‘*Oh, Isaac!’’ she breathed, ‘‘just think how much good it 
will do and how much it will help everybody. Think how 
many weak ones may brace up with tryin’ to be as self re- 
specting as the president and his family and all them. And 
too, Isaac, we’ll all feel safer because we’ll know that even if 
they do make mistakes in the government and get into a war 
or something that anyway they wasn’t drunk when it was 
done, and that will be a real comfort, won’t it now?’’ 
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I slipped out. The air was so charged and rarified with 
happiness and patriotic exultation that I was more than half 
hysterical. And when I went back Miss Nora asked shyly, 
‘‘Betsey, you don ’t think, do ye, that the President and them 
could hev heard about the Quarry Colony and how splendid 
the men are gettin’ along without drink ?’’ 


‘‘No, dear heart,’’ I said, ‘‘I think the President and all 
those new people up there have just naturally grown that 
way—clean and strong and splendid in mind and body. You 
know, Miss Nora, there are thousands and thousands and 
thousands of just such great and grand folks in the world 
but we never get to know about them because the newspa- 
pers don’t advertise them the way they do the bad _ ones. 
Editors and reporters have somehow made tradition of the 
mistaken notion that we are more intérested in the world’s 
wickedness than we are in its greatness and wonderful good- 
ness and that is why they feed us on murders and robberies 
and suicides and divorce scandals instead of telling us about 
the things we should really enjoy. If some of them could 
see you this morning they would take new courage and 
search the streets for cheerful happenings, wouldn’t they ?’’ 


‘‘Right y’ are! Right y’ are, Betsey!’’ said Cousin Isaac, 
but he still clung to the Free Press as he went to look after 
the lamps in the incubators. 


Under the inspiration of the new progréssive movement 
Miss Nora allowed herself to be persuaded into going to the 
Missionary meeting this afternoon. It is the second one she 
has ever attended and I know the Post Mistress urged her in- 
to it because those women wanted to try to get the details of 
the wedding arrangements. The sequel to the trip was a 
financial panic in the family which lasted nearly an hour and 
which originated in this wise: I helped Miss Nora get ready 
and then started up to the new house to finish some work I 
had left there unfinished. The Post Mistress came and as 
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Miss Nora was locking the back door she remarked that she 
disliked to carry her handbag because it is so large and awk- 
ward. “‘Don’t do it, Miss Whitmore, don’t do it. Nobody 
does any more. Jest yisterday I was readin’ that the ladies 
in Paris all goes without handbags. Carry your money in your 
stockin! See, that’s how I do mine. An’ sure, Miss Whit- 
more ye aren't leavin’ your back door key under that tub? 
Oh, my! I wouldn’t do it fer anything; ye couldn’t hire me 
to! Somebody’ll find it an’ git in sure as can be. Them twin 
boys that’s moved into the Schneifer house is somethin’ awful 
the way they tear around the neighborhood. No respect fer 
nuthin’. What will ye do with it? W’y goodness me, put it 
in yer stockin’ same as me. Wimmin folks carries everything 
there these days. Its good as a pocket any time an’—”’ 


If she continued her arguments it was unnecessary, for 
poor Miss Nora there and then deliberately changed her two 
safety-deposit vaults. Then, with the purse and the key caus- 
ing all sorts of new sensations to her limb just above the 
shoe-top, she paused to know what to do with the empty bag. 


‘‘Oh, put that under the tub if ye want to. It’ll be all right 
so long as it’s empty,’’ counseled the Post Mistrees. And it 
was done and on they went. 


Late in the afternoon Hewitt took me over to the Indian 
camp to get some new baskets, and when we got home Miss 
Nora was in the lane trying to convince the new neighborhood 
twins that they had confiscated her door key and her money- 
purse because they were not under the tub on the back porch 
where she had left them. I left her with Hewitt to convict 
the youngsters while I proceeded to pick the front yard over 
as closely as though I was hunting for four-leaved clovers. 
They finally released the boys for lack of evidence to prove 
a case against them and as. they came along the lane fence I 
heard her telling Hewitt that she had been to the neighbor’s 
and had tried her door key ‘to see if it would fit our door. And 
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then, just as they got to the gate she stopped, stooped and 
grabbed her limb just above her shoe-top and gave a little ery 
of pain. Hewitt thought a bee had stung her and was fright- 
ened and wanted to do something for her but she just blush- 
ed an half cried and sent him to get me and then stay where 
he was, because she had found the key and the money. And 
he is still the most puzzled man in the state, because Cousin 
Isaac came here just then and if he should find out the why 
and wherefore of that it will last him the rest of his life. And 
Iam not going to have Miss Nora tormented in any such way. 
She has suffered enough already. 


You know the two sexes are made to bear their robberies 
as they wear their rue, namely, ‘‘With a difference.’’ If a 
woman is robbed of a two-dollar bill and a house-key in a de- 
partment store mob she is adjudged guilty of criminal care- 
lessness in allowing such a thing to happen, and every one 
says ‘‘Isn’t that just ike a woman!’’ But when a man carries 
a hundred dollar roll of bills in his hip pocket until a thug 
feels bored at the little trouble he has to pluck them out, then 
the populace is grief-stricken and the morning paper head- 
-lines sympathetically announce him the victim of desperate 
pick-pockets. : 


Miss Nora could not rest until she had found those boys 
and assured them that her property was safe. She apologized 
and brought them home with her and stuffed their pockets 
with cookies and my candy and everything else that she 
thought might help a boy forget an injury. 

My eyes will not stay open. Come as soon as you can. 


Lovingly, 
KLIZABETH. 
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The Last Confession of Elizabeth Ross That is 
to be Allowed on Record 


IN THE LANE CALLED “RABBIT RUN.” 
“*Tis Blossom Time!” 


Dear Esther : 


Cousin Isaac just angled along this way, paused in the 
wagon track, hands in his pockets, peered over my shoulder 
at my work, studied me a few seconds, and then. said crit- 
ically: *‘There you set, paintin’ away! ’T’d seem like you’d 
be up orderin’ everybody ‘round an’ makin’ things hum when 
it’s so near t’ y’re bein’ Mrs. Beezookee, Eh?’’ Then, pre- 
paratory to moving on, he cocked one eye up at me ‘and re- 
flected, ‘‘ Well, they’s one thing sure, y’ aint goin’ t’ do no 
runnin’ away so long as y’re no more fractious than y’ be 


now.”’ 


I suppose I am a ridiculously calm sort of prospective 
bride, to be industriously and with steady hand plying my 
brushes on my canvasses when my wedding is but ten days 
distant. To tell the truth I hadn’t thought much about it— 
everything has come about so naturally but it is evident that, 
excitable and impulsive creature though I be, this event is 
going to create no upheaval in my life. It may be the season. 
Surely spring is the time to be married. Nature’s prepara- 
tions for beginning her new life are so thorough, so syste- 
matie and so vigorous that their influences are wonderfully 
sustaining and fill one with great peace of mind. Then Hew- 
itt is ready, and I am ready and am not afraid. He has, 
within the fountain springs of his nature, the spiritual power 
-to sustain us both under any circumstances, if such need 
should arise. Knowing this, what should I fear? And, know- 
ing no fear, life flows on, not a noisy, turbulent little stream 
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like the Potomac, but with a wide, far sky-line like the sea, 
that seems always to merge into another world. 


This big idea of ours is inspiring—the thought that we are 
uniting our lives not for ourselves alone, not just because we 
love each other, for marriage is not a necessary sequence of 
pure love, because, if two people love each other enough, dis- 
tance will be no separation and it will be immaterial whether 
or not they are together. So it is not merely for these causes 
that we are to join forces, but for growth and progress and 
power beyond the narrow cirele of our united existence. We 
know that by first organizing and setting in order our own 
part of the world we shall be the better equipped to take hold 
on the world about us, better qualified to serve the social 
and industrial world to which we would be bright and shin- 
ing examples of good citizenship, and inspirations and ob- 
ject lessons to those who look to us for leadership and _ for 
teaching. 


So only yesterday I discovered the cold dull grays of the 
old Quarry surmounted by. myriads of pink-tipped buds that 
had burst out like a flood of beautiful thoughts. Above the 
Quarry stands the new bungalow, the building of which has 
been a labor of love and a work of great joy to our good 
friends, the Quarry men. Every stone and shingle and nail 
and piece of furniture in it are the more precious to us be- 
cause of the source of supply and of the spirit that moved the 
hands that placed them there. We have tried to make each 
man feel that because his work has helped create something 
useful it has been therefore the most dignified thing in the 
world for him to do and that his is just as worthy of respect 
as the work of any other man. Surely the study of Scientific 
Management has done wonders for the lot of us. We are all 
converted, all have experienced a change of heart, and all 
work with ‘‘The artist’s inspiration, the hunting dog’s joy, 
and the steam valve’s reliability,’’ as the master of Scientific 
Management has charged us.’’ In our Colony the opportunity 
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offered each man to become a skilled workman has already 
eliminated any possibilities of industrial wars.’ 


Hewitt and I and Cousin Isaac and Miss Nora have each 
laid a stone in the foundations of the bungalow and we have 
been putting in pieces here and there ever since. Secretly 
Cousin Isaac feels on that account that he built’ most of the 
building. He everything but lives up there and you should 
see him strut whenever anyone comes around to inspect it. I 
am up there every day of the world, so it will be very little 
change to stay there all the time when we get back from 
Panama. The other day I wanted to start a fire in one of the 
grates but Miss Nora would not let me. She croons over the 
place as though she were the mother and we her irresponsible 
children. 


Tony, the chauffeur, and his dark-eyed little wife—a pair 
just two years from Italy—are up there learning to operate 
the heating plant and the electric apparatus. I am thanktul 
not to have come to the housekeeping stage of existence until 
after the advent of the vacuum cleaner. I have always main- 
tained that the most uncivilized thing in the world to do is to 
take one’s rugs, carpets, and furniture out of doors and shake 
or pound one’s dirt all over the neighborhood. 


Tony’s wife adores me and I already have a genuine affec- 
tion for the little thing. I mean to do a lot for her. She is so 
utterly helpless, so unconscious of the fact that she has any 
right to a consideration in this world. Tony is to her the lord 
of creation. She thinks she ought to work like a slave and 
have a baby every year besides. Tony’s education will begin 
shortly, never doubt that, for I shall see to it. 


But why am I telling you all these things when you are 
coming to the wedding? Probably because I shall not have 
the time to tell them to you then. The Mattress Man is com- 
ing, and Gymmie is coming, and I want you to get close to her 
heart of hearts and then tell me if she is not the finest speci- 
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men of girlhood ever born. And all Wayside is invited. It is 
to be a village wedding-festival in the orchard. The whole 
big out-of-doors seems to be getting itself in splendid trim 
without interference or dictation from me. The Wolf River 
tree, chosen to shelter the new altar, is religiously and with 
something seemingly akin to consciousness, besprinkling her- 
self with manifestations of new life, evidently with full intent 
to be arrayed in virgin whiteness on the bridal day. This 
lane, which will be the long aisle leading to the altar, is lined 
with such exquisiteness of tint as I think never to have be- 
held. J have today begun a picture of it in pastel, which I 
shall finish on the day before our wedding,—that to be the 

last canvas signed— é 


The next day we will make photographs of the lane and 
every guest shall have one. 


This vicinity is infested with small, full-throated musicians 
who practice every day until the air simply drips melody, 
even while the velvet grass-carpet is being cleansed with 
spring showers. But the double quartette of stringed instru- 
ments from the Quarry Club -will furnish ‘the real wedding 
music and I want you to. prepare yourself to’ think of the 
spirit in which it is executed and be quite oblivious to any 
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lack of skill that might otherwise be evident. Anyway I 
have given them all the training they have had this year, so 
if they had had a better teacher they would be able to do bet- 
ter work. Hewitt thought to conceal the Victrola somewhere 
and make a sort of aerial effect with that, but I argued for 
sentiment rather than effect and won the day. I want every 
one here to feel a part of the occasion and to remember it as 
a gala day in life. 


Then when we come back home we shall find everything 
just as it was when I came last year; the clovers will be in 
full bloom, the bees will be making honey, the Wolf River 
will be full of green apples, the old cat’s new kitten will have 
it’s eyes open, Miss Nora will have reared the usual four 
hundred incubator chicks to the point where: Cousin Isaac 
takes possession of them and begins their Free Press educa- 
tion, and Gymmie will be here for the summer to occupy, at 
least a part of the time, the one of six out-of-door sleeping 
rooms that is reserved for her. Gradually then, Miss Nora and 
Cousin Isaac will get a habit of staying over there with us, 
and at last, when it has served its time and purpose with us 
all, the House That Jack Built will be discontinued in our 
family just as was UNCLE SAM’S STAR ROUTE. 


¥ 
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THE NEW SBEATITUDES 


WRITTEN TODAY 


Blessed be Cen, Women, and-Children; Painters, Black- 
smiths, and Cheesemakers; Cousins and all other 


Relatives, including Short Sisters and old Paid 
Aunts : 


Blessed be Singing Hens, Black-eared Cows, Bees, Rabbits, 
and little Kittens with white feet : 


Blessed be Folding Couches, Small Houses and Huge Sox- 


Mattresses : 
Blessed be Stone Quarries, and Wolf River Apple Trees: 


Blessed be Idealistic Young Ladies—Cousins and otherwise 
—with Faith in Humanity and Weaknesses for 
Yellow Ribbon: 


Blessed be Idealistic and Progressive Statesmen, with or with- 
out Pompadours, but possessed of Indomitable 
Will and Courage never to submit : 


Blessed be Noah’s Arks, Buckboards, Wheelbarrows, Yel- 
low Automobiles, and One-time -favorite-race- 
horses -of-one-time-state-senators: - 


Blessed be Yellow Fly-nets, Orange Umbrellas, and Blue 
: Automobile Coats : 


Blessed be Uncle Sam’s Mails, his Parcel Post, and all his 


Carriers, 


Till the World Stands Still— 
— Till the World Stands Still. 
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